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THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY 


A noted medical authority, writing recently of sea-voyaging, 
as the true antidote of city life, described it as a rhythm of living, 
of eating and of sleeping, which in turn induces a rhythm of 
thinking. There is a monotony in ocean travel which may 
oppress at first but later heals and soothes. The restful influence 
of ocean horizons and the invigorating effects of sea air, day after 


day, replenish mind and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have helped to bring 
the South African Holiday into such general favour, but the ocean 
trip is merely a prelude to the fuller change of climate; scenes and 


interests in this Dominion of sunshine, health and happiness. 


“Holiday Tours in South Africa”’ is an informative little 
book on this new field of travel, which will be gladly sent post 
free on application to:—The Director, Publicity and Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


and the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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Letters from Mary Gcodbody 


Such stuff as Blues 


are made on 





My dear Ronnie, 


| hear from Peter you’re in the running for your - 


Blue. I’m so glad! We haven’t had a Blue in the 
family since your Great-uncle James played chess 
for Oxford. 

And to think that only a year ago one set at tennis 
used to tire you out? But I always did say it was 
largely a matier of your food, and Dr. Carter 
agreed. It was he who put you on to that scrunchy 
Vita-Weat instead of ordinary bread. Well, I 
know what Vita-Weat has done for me and my 
indigestion, and I’m delighted to know it has worked - 
such wonders with you. 

I imagine you won't ever again go stodging yoursclf 
on masses of undercooked starch. Dr. Carter says 
Vita-Weat contains—but there, I expect you learn all 


about vitamins and such-like things at Cambridge... 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 
Cartons at 1/6 and I@d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY nr ee 
7 PEE EE EREAN 
ee Te 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 











; 1 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


W. E. HURCOMB’S 


What a lot of people there are whe fondly imagine that they 
possess, pictures by old masters, china fronm a famous factory, 


old fiddles by famous makers, etc., yet who never take: the trouble 


to find out definitely whether their treasures are really what they 
think they are. IT am constantly reminded 
of this in the course of my travels, and the 
following story illustrates the truth of it :— 
An art critic was asked by a friend to give 


thought was a genuine Titian. After the 
critic had examined the painting, the other 
said anxiously, “It is a Titian, isn’t it?” 
“No, my dear feliow,” replied the critic 
sadly but decidedly, “it’s not a Titian.” 
“ Well, what is it, then?” “It’s a Repetition.” 

Now it only costs 21/- for my chief picture 
and china expert (many years’ experience 
with the famous firm) to call anywhere in 
England and tell owners whether they have the genuine article 
or merely a “repetition.” If genuine, he will suggest a reserve 
price with a view to sale at my rooms in London, where 
sensational prices are obtained. 





It frequently happens that we come across valuable articles 
which owners think little of which, if entrusted to me to sell, 
realise a goodly sum. The illustration shows one of our finds, 
a portrait of a gentleman, which the owner would have parted 
with for a mere song, but under my hammer sold for £1,800. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities, 


_ Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hureombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES | 


| WILL YOU SEND THEM 
| HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 





PLEASE HELP HER UP 

A RUNG OR TWO. 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes are making their Annual Appeal for 
400,000 Half-Crowns to help feed their family of over 8,000 
boys and girls—the largest family in the world. It equals a town. 
Think of supporting a town ! 








You always send to the 
Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 Half-Crowns Required 
for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnarde’s Homes Food 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's. Homes, 
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KING'S 


FOR 


CROSS 
SCOTLAND 


TRAINS FROM KING'S CROSS 


RESTAURANT SLEEPERS (1st and 3rd Class) 


A. M. Weekdays Pp. M. 
10. © “The Flying Scotsman" — * “The Highlandman." 
Louis XVI Restaurant, Edin- 725 Edinburgh, Fort William 
burgh (non-stop), Dundee, (Breakfast car attached en 
Aberdeen. route), Perth, Inverness. 


40. § &dinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 


14.415 “The Queen of Scots.” 
Pullman. Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee. 


11.50 Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, Inverness. 


* “The Aberdonian.” Edin- 
7°40 burgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Elgin, Lossiemouth. 


4 “The Night Scotsman.” 
10725 Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Perth. 


40 }. 35 Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
P.M. 
4.45 Edinburgh, Glasgow. A.M. After-Theatre Sleeping 
4 $40 (1st class) and Breakfast 
Car Train. Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Perth, Inverness. 
* Nightly (except Saturdays) 
+ Nightly 
§ Daily (except Sunday mornings) 
Ask for Pocket Time-table and Tourist Programme at any L‘N-E‘R Station or Office, or of the 
Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C.2, or L‘N'E-R York. 


AM. Sundays 


411.30 Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Perth. 


LONDON NON-STOP EDINBURGH ROUTE 











After the 
HISS-S 











From a photograph 


of an ‘“ Ever- 
Fresu” Tin of 
Barneys, showing 


the handy ashtray- 
lid, 


Tribute to the splendid 
condition in which 


BARNEYS is received 


Four years ago this Staffs pipe-smoker was won over 

to Barneys. It pleased him then—how much more must 

he like it now \-ith its exclusive “ EvERFRESH” pro- 

tection ! . The same cheery, honest Barneys as ever, 

delivered fresh as from the Factory wherever he buys it. 

(This letter, from Darlaston, Staffs, can be inspected.) 
“T have smoked your tobacco for the last four years, 


“and would like to pay a tribute to the excellence of tt 
“and the splendid condition in which it is now recetved.” 


Now: all sizes of BARNEYS are 
packed in the “ EVERFRESH” Tin— 
the 2-oz. ** Pocket,”’ the 4-oz. “* Fireside,”’ 
and the l-oz. “‘Trial”’ : the most popular 
‘*buy” is the handy 2-oz. “‘ Pocket” size. 


eo, Votncce 


bop 4ore 


The “ EverFresu ” Container main- 
tains the goodness of good Tobacco 
in a way that no other method can, 
Barneys in this ‘‘ EverFresu” ‘Tin 
is Factory-fresh Tobacco. 


Pull Tab 


Until you 


Pull the Tab and the Tin opens easily. ' 
: . y hermetically 


pull, the “ EverFresiu” Tin is ] 
sealed, preserving Barneys in the first, sweet, 
fragrant freshness of the Blending Rooms. Only 
John Sinclair Tobaccos have ‘“ EverFresn” 
protection. 

Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure 

(mild), Punchbowle (full strength). 

1 oz. size 1/1}; 2 oz. 2/3; 4 oz. 4/6. 





n Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 


a 


(168) Made by Job 
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THE DESIGN & INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
6 QUEEN SQ., BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE AIM OF THE ASSOCIATION is to promote a good standard of design in the 
products of British Industry, by encouraging good workmanship based on excellence 
of design, soundness of material and perfect fitness for purpose. 


11th July, 1930 
To Messrs. Shell-Mex Limited, 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 


SIRS, 

The Design and Industries Association desires 
to express its appreciation of Shell’s stand against 
roadside advertising, and also the hope that the more 
enlightened public that shares our views as to Ad- 
vertising on the landscape is showing its approval of 
your enlightened lead by giving you its patronage. 


We believe too that your good manners are 
ultimately good business. 


We should be glad if you are able to help our 
propaganda by giving this letter publicity. 


I am, sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 





PRESIDENT. 
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News of the Week 


Great Britain and India 
\ 7 HILE rioting on a small scale and civil disobedience 
' continue, there has been, outwardly, a lull at Simla 
since the Legislative Assembly rose. But it is clear that 
Lord Irwin is taking counsel with everyone, Indian and 
British, of any standing. He has also, we expect, empha- 
sized, in communication with the Government here, the 
inexpediency of a Three-Party British Delegation to the 
Round Table Conference. The Government has not yet 
announced its final decision, but it is generally whispered 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will defer to the specious 
claim for the Three Party Delegation. We doubt 
whether the private negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and 
the Nehrus after this will stand a better chance of success. 
Meanwhile, opinion here is at last gathering momentum 
in support for Lord Irwin’s statesmanship, and in defiance 
of all the fainthearts. We publish elsewhere a graceful 
letter from Mr. John Buchan showing that some at least 
of our Members of Parliament have given careful thought 
to the question of Dominion status of which we wrote 
last week, 








There are Indian politicians, among them men like 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, with a long and varied experience of 
the problems of the British Commonwealth, who follow 
the bad example of some constitutional lawyers, and con- 
fuse status with function. But they are men wise beyond 
their time, and soar above the plane of reality, on which, 
as they well know, this Indian question must be settled 
here and now. That they are prepared to think again 
was made clear by Mr. Sastri in his lecture to the East 
India Association on Tuesday. Our contention is that, 
since, for better or for worse, we are saddled with this 
metaphysical phrase of Dominion status, we should not 
run away from it but use it—having the courage to 
emphasize the distinction between status and function 
and to admit that “ most people” are wrong in failing 
to make this distinction—use it as a bridge to ford the 
stream of misunderstanding and so give the Conference 
its best chance of success. 


Bg e * * 


What passes for history and truth about India in the 
United States has been drolly recounted in the Times by 
Mr. Edward Thompson, who knows India well besides 
being a distinguished man of letters here. It is too serious 
a matter for amusement, and we hope that arrangements 
have been made by which the gullible folk there may read 
the articles. We love American idealism and it grieves us 
to see it distorted into preaching at faults of which we 
are not guilty in spheres which are quite closed to their 
knowledge. We are not innocent of gullibility here. 
Other English people have been silly since the 
Newcomes’ guests fawned upon Rummun Loll. But 
interested persons have outrageously misled the generous 
Americans, much of whose press has been full of ridiculous 


stuff about India. 
x * x * 


The Naval Treaty of London 

While London has complained of suddenly cool weather 
Washington has suffered from intense heat, and the 
United States Senate last week gave greater proofs 
of physical endurance than of common sense. However, 
all has ended well. On Saturday the last clause was 
discussed and Senator Borah was able to propose the 
ratification of the Naval Treaty. By majorities of 
from 50 or 60 to 9 or 10 votes the reservations that 
had been proposed were lost with one exception, and 
on Monday the ratification was ready for completion 
by President Hoover’s signature on Tuesday. The 
reservation accepted provides that there are no secret 
obligations or understandings between any parties. 
After all the talk and lobbying and excitement what 
was expected has happened. The only surprise has been 
the smallness of the voting against the Treaty. We 
congratulate President Hoover on his part and we 
are glad of the result for ourselves and for the example 
set to the rest of the world by this serious step towards 
limitation of armaments. It may not be a long step, 
but it is on the course set by the Washington Treaty 
of 1922, and it undoes the harm done by mischief-makers 
at Geneva in 1927 when Lord Bridgeman vainly struggled 
to bring about much the same results, 
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Germany 

The Reichstag is dissolved and Germany will have a 
General Election in September. The culminating troubles 
of the Chancellor and his Government: arose out of certain 
unpopular taxes which they held to be necessary in order 
to balance the Budget. Herr Hugenberg, leader of the 
National-Socialists, was extremely troublesome in pro- 
posing quite impossible terms for his support in the 
Reichstag, including the upsetting of the balance of parties 
in the Prussian Diet. Even Count Westarp could not 
follow him there and withdrew the support of several 
others from Herr Hugenberg. At the first sign of defeat 
Dr. Briining withdrew the measure and produced, ready 
signed by the President, an emergency Decree enacting 
the required taxation. The Reichstag insisted later, as it 
may under the Constitution, on the withdrawal of the 
Decree, and the Reichstag was dissolved. In the Rhine- 
land the festivities and the triumphal progress of 
Marshal von Hindenberg were not affected by the crisis. 
The joyful celebrations have only been marred by the 
collapse of a bridge, well-known to many British since 
1919, over a stream in the “ Eck ” at Coblenz. It was 
overcrowded with people watching the illuminations at 
Ehrenbreitstein and many lives, unfortunately, were lost. 
The President decided that under this shadow of mourn- 
ing he would discontinue his tour. We are sorry that it 
has had to end thus. 

* Xk * * 


The British Reply to the Quai D’Orsay 

The answer of His Majesty’s Government to the 
Memorandum on European Federal Union was published 
on Thursday, July 17th. It is in essence a polite statement 
of agreement with M. Briand’s aim, and of disagreement 
with the methods proposed. It pleads for the con- 
sideration of economic questions ‘ not one by one, nor in 
respect of isolated interests, but as a whole, and from 
the wider point of view of the general interests involved.” 
Unfortunately, this enlightened self-interest is a plant 
of very slow growth on the Continent. The Secretary 
of State had to admit that his answer could not be 
decisive until the Dominions had been consulted further. 
That is where the impasse lies for us. Can the United 
Kingdom join any Union to which the Empire cannot 
belong ? Could a European Union be stretched to 
include any British Dominion except Ireland ? 

* xk xk * 


Egypt 

The rioting which we recorded last week has, unfor- 
tunately, spread to Cairo and Port Said, and King Fuad 
has refused the petition to re-open Parliament. The 
statement of our Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
last week has not been well reecived. He said that the 
High Commissioner had been instructed to make clear our 
neutrality in Egypt's internal troubles and that the 
Egyptian Government would be held responsible for the 
lives and property of foreigners. He added that Sir Perey 
Loraine had been told to say that Great Britain would not 
be made an instrument of an attack upon the Egyptian 
Constitution. The meaning is cbvious, and it is as well 
that it should be understood, but Mr. MacDonald’s public 
statement was clumsy and we cannot be surprised at the 
Egyptian Prime Minister writing a somewhat angry Note, 
pointing out that he feels it quite inconsistent with the 
declaration of neutrality. Ahmed Pasha Ziwer, the 
former Prime Minister, is in London for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference, and wrote in the Times of Monday 
a letter protesting against the suspension of parliamentary 
government and saying that he himself was wrong when he 
did the same thing tkat Sidky Pasha is doing. Egypt is 


being closely watched by other nations, not least by Italy, 
and the British determination to put off responsibility for 
foreign interests does not please them. 
* * * * 

Great Britain and Iraq 

The text of the Treaty of Alliance between Great 
Britain and Iraq was issued last week as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 3627, 2d.). Thus is confirmed a most interesting 
development in post-War relations, for it is the first 
instance of a Mandatory Power resigning its Mandate.. 
It is understood that Iraq will be a candidate for admission 
to the League of Nations in 1932, with the support of 
Great Britain, and in the meantime a special bond of 
co-operation between Great Britain and Iraq has been 
devised, subject, of course, to approval by the League. 
Sir Edward Hilton Young writes elsewhere on_ this 
experiment in advisory dominion, and we trust that the 
builders of the new India will not neglect this latest 
example of the constitutional elasticity which is possible 
through the free co-operation of nations, for which the 
British Empire stands. We note that there is a good 
deal of hostile comment in the Baghdad press, but it 
seems to us rather like the froth from the heady wine of 
** independence,” which should soon subside. Al Iraq, 
which supports the present Cabinet, asserts that the 
Treaty “gives Iraq advantages which the people of 
Syria, although more advanced and better educated, 
have not yet obtained.” 

* * * * 

The League Secretariat 

The Committee of Inquiry appointed upon a British 
resolution at the last Assembly to examine the organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat at Geneva has issued its Report, 
which is now being considered by the Governments. 
Several new Under Secretary-Generals are foreshadowed, 
and it is emphasized that candidates should be preferably 
citizens of countries not permanently represented upon 
the Council. Salaries generally are put at a slightly 
higher rate, and the changes would increase the 1931 
expenses of the League by about one and a half million 
gold franes. A minority Report, sponsored chiefly by 
an Italian member of the Committee, seeks to destroy 
the whole principle of the international civil service by 
recommending a system of national delegates seconded 
for service at Geneva. The Assembly will have to take 
the final decision. An important session of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation opened 
on Wednesday. Professor Murray has been re-elected 


President. 
* * 


* * 
Parliament 
On Thursday, July 17th, the House of Commons 
comported itself with dignity when deeply insulted by a 
Labour Member. The question of a debate on India 
was raised by Mr. Brockway who, without any violence, 
got himself named by the Speaker as a protest against 
the Government’s refusal to have a debate. On the 
motion for his suspension one of the tellers, Mr. Beckett, 
seized the Mace, intending apparently to dash it on the 
ground. His courage failed him here and he walked 
away with it until he found someone to relieve him of 
it. Mr. Brockway deserves no blame. He is respected 
for his enthusiasm though not for his judgment. Members, 
however, of all parties, particularly his own, have de- 
nounced Mr. Beckett scathingly, and we doubt his finding 
a seat in another Parliament. 
* * * * 
On Friday, the 18th, the resolution for borrowing a 
further £10,000,000 for the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund was moved by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
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Ministry of Labour. It was agreed to, but the Govern- 
ment seems to be reaching consciousness that such 
things cannot go on for ever, and that their own legis- 
lation has made the position worse. We cannot doubt 
that Mr. Snowden rubs into his colleagues the financial 
crimes, while Mr. Thomas delicately points out the 
moral harm which is worse and more difficult to remedy. 
On Monday, upon a Naval vote, Commander Kenworthy 
attacked the Government for their whole Naval policy, 
which he declared to be no better than that of the Unionist 
Party. He is a clever, painstaking and well informed 
critic as a rule, and the more tiresome for that reason 
to the leaders of any party to which he belongs. On 
this occasion, however, the speakers for the Admiralty 
would not admit the accuracy of his complaints. Mr. 
Churchill spoke strongly upon the dangers into which 
the Government policy was, in his opinion, leading the 
country. The motion was negatived and the House 
turned to the Coal Mines Bill. 


* * * * 


The President of the Board of Trade spoke very 
sensibly in accepting the amendment from the Upper 
House upon the “ spread over” of hours. The House 
of Lords was fully justified for its action last week. Mr. 
Graham, however, inserted as a further amendment 
that the Mining Association and the Miners’ Federation 
must agree in approving any request from a district to 
spread hours over. The only objection to this is the 
distrust provoked if it implies any possible tendency of 
Parliament to deiegate to outside bodies powers that it 
should exercise itself. On Wednesday the Lords accepted 
the Commons’ amendment. Lord Salisbury was prepared to 
move yet anothersmall addition calculated, in his opinicn, 
to safeguard the wishes of miners. He realised, however, 
that the House did not wish to press any further change 
upon the Commons, and the Bill was passed as received. 
Its final treatment has been to the credit of both 
Houses, 


’ 


* * x 4 


On Monday the Upper House passed the Housing Bill 
through Committee. As usual on such occasions the 
discussion was businesslike; in each sphere that was 
touched there were well-informed speakers, experts in 
one matter or another, practical or moral. Those who 
spoke were brief and no one spoke unless he had something 
useful to say. What a contrast to another place! On 
Tuesday the House accepted a motion for the presenta- 
tion for the Royal Assent of the Pluralities Measure, 
passed by the Church Assembly. The House of Commons 
returned to the Finance Bill, and read the Road Traffic 
Bill, as amended, for the third time. 


* * * * 


The Inter-Parliamentary Conference 


The Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union which 
opened on Wednesday, July 16th, in the Royal Gallery 
of the House of Lords, has already yielded discussions of 
much interest. The effect of the Pact of Paris on the 
rights, especially the trading rights, of neutrals touches a 
subject of vital importance. The resolution calling for 
the registration with the League of Nations of Inter- 
national Cartels and Trusts indicates a useful way of 
approaching a difficult problem. Except for the contri- 
bution of the Egyptian members, who naturally took their 
opportunity with eagerness, the discussion on_parlia- 
mentary procedure was somewhat academic. Perhaps 
the most important pronouncement, however, was that 
of Lord Cecil on the first day, that disarmament was a 


* sounder safeguard * than schemes of arbitration, since 
it removed the temptation to go to war. 
* x * * 


National Rifle Association 

The successes of women in the air have been followed 
by an unexpected one upon earth. The King’s Prize at 
Bisley was won, by a single point over the men, by Miss 
Foster, who was eligible to shoot as a driver in the Women’s 
Legion. There are few forms of strenuous competition 
that make stiffer demands on the competitors than a 
shooting match, chiefly in clearness of eye and a steady 
control of arms and body. Though women have done 
well with the sporting rifle we doubt if any one expected to 
see a woman excel in the test, not only of skill but of 
endurance and self-control too, at the ranges. As usual 
Bisley has been like a British re-union from overseas or a 
Parliament of Empire. For the MacKinnon Cup were 
shooting, Canada, Rhodesia, India, Ireland and Guernsey, 
besides the three teams of the United Kingdom. For the 
Junior Cup teams came from Trinidad, the winners, from 
the Gold Coast, Falkland Islands, I’. M.S., Sudan, 
Straits Settlements, and Nigeria. 

* * * * 
Belgium and Uruguay 

Great sympathy will go out from this country to the two 
countries which are celebrating this week the centenaries 
of their national existence. Both have, in spite of threats 
from powerful and aggressive neighbours, been able to 
maintain the independence in which they thrive happily 
to-day. ‘To those who reflect upon the feelings of those 
countries at present it will be a satisfaction to recall that 
the mediation and help of Great Britain, in addition to 
their own indomitable spirit, played their part in repelling 
the threats and in securing for both Belgium and Uruguay 
the independence which will continue to develop, we hope, 
into peaceful fruition within the international common- 
wealth. We need not speak of the affection that arose 
between Great Britain and Belgium in 1914, but we may 
point to the Antwerp Exhibition, so easy of access from 
this island. Uruguay is far away, but let us recall the 
enthusiasm with which she received the Prince of Wales, 
and also the welcome she lately gave to Lord D’Abernon’s 
mission. 

* * * * 
The Air Disaster 

An unexplained accident to an aeroplane flying from 
France to England occurred on Monday and all six 
persons in it were killed. There have been other accidents 
of late and even worse disasters at other times, but the 
passengers here happened to include some very well 
known and very well liked persons whose sudden death 
has been particularly grievous and shocking. The 
sympathy to those nearest to them is wide and sincere. 
All Ulster is grieved by the death of Lord Dufferin, who 
was very popular in England too. He _ was _ his 
distinguished father’s fourth son, but Lady Dufferin had 
borne the loss of the three eldest, two of them fighting for 
their country, before this last loss. After being a good 
soldier himself he had taken up seriously the responsi- 
bilities that had unexpectedly come to him in Ireland. 
When the Senate of Northern Ireland was established in 
1921 he was elected Speaker and held the Office ever since 
with success. 

* * + * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1033; on Wednesday week, 103%; a year ago, 100}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90; on 
Wednesday week, 91}; a year ago, 85%. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
793; a year ago, 75. 
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The British Empire 


IS MAJESTY’S Government in the Mother Country 
is to go into the coming Imperial Conference with 
an “open,” or fairly open, mind. That is right, but 
open does not mean vacuous, and the country must 
study beforehand some of the questions to be raised 
rather than wait to think of them “on the staircase ” 
when the party is over. About some of these questions 
we are fairly happy. Lord Rosebery said that Kruger 
made the Empire realize itself. Since then the 
ex-Emperor of Germany has done even more than 
Oom Paul. The questions that will loom largest will 
be those of commerce, supplies of food and raw materials, 
Imperial trading. and so forth. Imperial Free Trade 
will be pressed by some; Imperial Protection will be 
urged by others under the same name. Some bubbles 
will be pricked, we hope, but that will be only a negative 
success. The Spectator is not a trade paper, and it 
cares more for ideals than for the materialism into 
which discussions on trade tend to fall, but these economic 
matters are indissolubly entwined with ideals that we 
hold most dear, and with the modern politics to which it is 
every citizen’s duty to attend. 

The conspicuous political dangers to-day are these. 
The Labour Government, rightly desirous of being 
recognized as being as good Imperialists as any, have 
behind them supporters on whom they depend who 
have little experience or knowledge of the Empire, who 
see (and have our sympathy in seeing) immediate hard- 
ships at home that obscure the bigger problems of 
Empire; who are open to the false guiding that led 
the Australian Trade Unions, for example, to the 
narrowest views of commerce, disastrous to themselves 
and contrary to all the Imperial and international hopes 
of to-day. The Unionist Party is harassed by efforts to 
put upon its leader illegitimate pressure to follow paths 
leading to bogs in which his envious enemies would 
gladly see him engulfed. The Liberal Party, whose 
economic doctrines have in these matters been our own, 
are, with Mr. Snowden, right in theory but unadaptable 
to change and apparently as hard-hearted as they are 
hard-headed when sentiment cries out for considera- 
tion; and sentiment is more powerful in a democracy 
than economic doctrine. 

We refuse to put trade first as a link of Empire. It 
can be a strong link, but it can also cause friction. Our 
hope is so to use it as to avoid friction, and to gain by 
its binding force. With the greater binding force of 
sentiment, which must be paramount, the links may be 
unbreakably strong. So may it be. The paramount 
sentiment will lie in loyalty to the Crown, the common 
feeling that we are all subjects of one King and Emperor; 
in sharing the advantages of British Law and Justice, 
accessible to every subject up to the Privy Council ; and 
those ideals of personal freedom and responsibility which 
have been the great contribution of our race to the 
world’s progress. We are lovers of freedom and initiative, 
and there is no definite line where freedom of spirit can 
be cut clear from freedom and initiative in trade. How 
can arrangements made at the Imperial Conference 
best increase the volume and ease of trade without 
restricting initiative and turning the best intentions 
into a restraint upon enterprise, and even into the 
unamiable feelings that exist where bargains are made, 
and self-interest comes first ? Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Imperial schemes foundered upon the taxation of food 
and raw materials. He did not get so far as to bring 
to light the inevitable sources of irritating inequality 
between Dominions: or Colonies whose staple exports, 





food or others, could not be treated equally for extrancous 
reasons. He scarcely thought at all of the problems 
of the Crown Colonies, whom, as we showed some weeks 
ago, Lord Beaverbrook would treat with such masterful 
hardness. With those and many other difficulties before 
our eyes we still see the need not only for an exchange 
of views, but for positive action. At this moment 
production is in excess of demand. To some economists 
those words might mean “ wealth is super-abundant.” 
But it is not so. Wealth is there or can be produced ; 
so much the better. Demand is not a fixed quantity, 
It can be enlarged indefinitely. Anyone can sce that a 
demand for silly and fleeting luxuries is unlimited; so 
may be the demand for true wealth, material as well 
as spiritual. To bring supply and demand together is 
the problem. ‘“ The Market” has done it for centuries 
with great success. Can we improve on that success 
by organization ? It is our duty to try, and the sphere 
in which the British can make the attempt is the Empire. 

We have before now drawn attention to the scheme 
of Sir Robert Hadfield which centres in an Empire 
Development Board. He is one of those who have tried 
to think out the means of putting ideals into practice. 
He has experience in international trade and he has 
always been a stout Free Trader. We trust his opinions 
as based on the soundest foundations, and like ourselves 
he would ward off from these problems the interference 
of party politics which cannot be disinterested. To-day 
we want to point to the Report of the British Preparatory 
Committee for the Imperial Conference, which sums up 
and gives the greatest common measure of the Reports 
of the Federation of British Industries and the Association 
of the British Chambers of Commerce, and of a memo- 
randum of the Shipping Industry. The result is that they 
want before anything else the machinery for investiga- 
tion and consultation within the Empire, and this should 
be provided by an Imperial Economic Secretariat. We 
should like to see the establishment of such a body of 
men drawn from all parts of the Empire, although it is 
in the men who will devote themselves to the service 
that we have faith rather than in any artificially esta- 
blished office. Even when we think of the inevitable 
overlapping with the Department of Overseas Trade 
which has helped our trade considerably through the 
abnormal years since the War, we are more than content 
that there should be a voluntary organization detached 
from polities or the bureaucracy. The Secretariat should 
not be Government officials any more than the staff of 
the F.B.I. or the Chambers of Commerce or Shipping, if 
they would keep their freedom and initiative. The 
Imperial Conference itself may demand an office of 
Imperial Civil Servants distinct from those of the 
Dominions and Colonies Offices, but if it blesses, as we 
hope it will, the establishment of a business centre of 
information, we hope that it will allow the business men 
the free control of an organization devoted to their aid 
and interests. In a similar way we approve the words 
of the F.B.I. on emigration. The work of the oflicial’ 
Overseas Settlement Committee must be limited and 
expensive. The real way to stimulate migration within 
the Empire is to develop the prosperity of the Dominions 
which will then both need and attract settlers from the 
Mother Country. Another reason against a new organiza- 
tion being State-controlled is that it would not be under- 
stood at Geneva, where the British Empire is officially 
represented on the Economic Committee of the League. 
Similarly we are not yet convinced by the plea of the 
Chambers of Commerce for new ‘ Ministerial posts ” 
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for representatives in the “ Empire Trade Assembly ” 
which they propose. The Chambers themselves do the 
better work for being voluntary bodies, and the taxpayer 
does not deserve the new burden of salaries for specu- 
lative work. 

To return to the Conference, it should always have 
in mind a fact put forward by the Shipping Industry. 
We quote it without comment :— 


“The main increases of tariff rates on British exports have been 
within the British Empire, where the average ad valorem incidence 
has risen by nearly two-thirds, while in foreign countries, despite 
the great increase in the United States tariff, the average ad valorem 
incidence has decreased by one-fifth.” (Survey of Overseas Markets, 
1925.) Since that was written there have been further increases in 
Dominion tariffs. . . . 

The new Canadian and New Zealand tariffs, however, were 


not published when the Chamber wrote their memorandum. 


The Modern 


ORE than once we have insisted on the severe 
handicap under which this country labours as a 
trading nation owing to its casual and neglectful attitude 
towards the study of living foreign languages. Official 
confirmation is now forthcoming in the Second Interim 
Report of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship. 
The Committee visited Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, to study the organization in 
each country for modern language teaching, and they were 
evidently deeply impressed by what they saw and heard. 
We did not need the Report, of course, to know that the. 
training in modern languages in this country still leaves 
much to be desired, and the main cause of the higher status 
of modern languages in the countries visited is rightly 
diagnosed as not so much superior inherent ability in 
the pupils—or better teaching—as in “the keen appre- 
ciation of the intrinsic importance of modern _lan- 
guages.” 

Because the Committee here seems to have hit the nail 
on the head we are rather disappointed that the trouble 
has not been analysed more profoundly, and traced to 
its source. The Committee takes throughout a too narrow 
view of the purpose of modern language instruction. 
Evidently they had in mind all the time boys and girls 
entering commercial employment at about sixteen, either 
from the county or municipal secondary schools or from 
post-primary institutions. Similarly, they concentrate 
too much, in our opinion, on the material advantage of a 
practical command of languages, and so have no message 
for those of us who are intent on education in the true 
meaning of the term. It is little short of amazing, too, 
that there is no specific reference to conditions in modern 
language teaching in public schools or the older Univer- 
sities. At Oxford, for instance, although the current 


The Conference may more happily keep in mind the 
fact that the Empire by its climates and natural resources 
could be as nearly self-sufficient as the United States, 
and could steadily develop several products of which it 
lacks sufficiency to-day, e.g., cotton, timber, pulp, iron 
ore and petroleum. By the side of these facts there is 
no sign yet of the nations of the Continents of Europe 
and America relaxing their national aspirations in industry 
or thinking that they would be better served by taking 
more of our goods. The conclusion must be that the 
Conference can and must do its best in the sphere where 
its influence prevails—the Empire—to bring the unlimited 
demand of us all into due relation with bounteous pro- 
ducts of nature and of industry with which that Empire 
is blessed. 


Humanities 


attitude of mind towards modern languages is still deplor- 
able, there are now several substantial benefactions for 
travelling scholarships and Fellowships, which make it 
possible for the student of modern languages—and, indeed, 
the student of history or other modern studies—to equip 
himself for the higher branches of commerce in a way that 
was never thought of before the War. 

Certainly Sir Francis Goodenough and his colleagues 
record the absence in foreign schools of any dead-weight 
of tradition, such as still to-day makes modern languages 
in this country, to a great extent, the Cinderella of the 
curriculum. The classical tradition here continues to act 
as a serious bar. Schools and parents in this country are 
still wedded to the idea that first-rate teaching in Latin 
and Greek is the best means of sharpening a boy’s wits 
and training his mind so that it becomes a polished 
instrument capable of tackling any subject which he 
may be called upon to study in after life. At the Univer- 
sity the classical scholar is still the most favoured. He 
acquires a capacity for writing polished prose or turning 
graceful verses in Greek or Latin, adding to this a sound 
knowledge of ancient history and ancient philosophy, 
and then is turned out a finished product, a gentleman and 
a man of letters. That is the theory. But in the world 
of 1930, as we know, this product does not easily find its 
appropriate niche. 

Other things being equal—that is to say with a 
guarantee of similar first-rate teaching and opportunities 
for travelling abroad—we are convinced that the study 
of living modern languages and an appreciation of modern 
civilization, has at least as great educative value as the 
intensive—and often exclusive—cultivation of the classics. 
There is no more important lesson to be learnt by us in 
this country than the value of the modern humanities, 








The Week in Parliament 


\HE censure debate last week emphasized once again 
the gap which exists between the younger genera- 

tion of politicians and the old brigade. Mr. Baldwin, who 
opened, reassumed a position of more or less indifferent 
detachment. Concerning food taxes he announced that 
he had a “ completely open mind ”—Sir Oswald Mosley 
unkindly suggested at a later stage that it was so far 
open as to be vacant. But he made one concrete proposal 
of interest—namely, that a permanent Imperial Economic 
Council should be created forthwith. Just when he was 
beginning to warm to his theme he sat down witha bump. 
‘These unexpected cessations are becoming a habit with 
Mr. Baldwin, and remind one uncomfortably of ‘ musical 
chairs’; but they possess one indisputable advantage 
in that they invariably disconcert the Government 


spokesman who is to follow, and who is never quite ready 
to begin. It took Mr. Snowden several minutes to get 
into his stride. And what a stride it then proved to be! 
A bleak dissertation on Free Trade in the approved 1850 
style, with a few definitely misleading statements of 
fact, which were subsequently corrected by Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Lloyd George followed up with a rather mischievous 
party speech, which evoked no response, even from the 
benches behind him. He dated on this occasion from 
about 1910, and thus represented an advance on Mr. 
Snowden. But it was left to Sir Oswald Mosley to bring 
the House somewhat harshly to a consideration of the 
realities of 1980. He added to his rapidly increasing 
Parliamentary reputation with a forcible analysis of our 
present economic difficulties, and a plea—subsequently 
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expanded by Mr. Wise—for the control of primary imports. 
They both carefully avoided the obvious practical diffi- 
culties of such a scheme, but succeeded in making out 
a primd facie case for its unbiased examination by tech- 
nical experts at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 

Mr. Hammersley and Mr. Boothby invited the House 
and the Government to consider the question of gold 
supplies in relation to the increasing world production of 
commodities, but the inclination to shy off a subject 
which is mistakenly regarded as too complex for the lay 
mind on both sides of the House continues, and they 
addressed a sparse audience. Through all this the front- 
bench brigade sat glumly enough, trying to look uncon- 
cerned, and actually looking uncomfortable. 

On Thursday Mr. Churchill moved, on the report stage 
of the Finance Bill, the Liberal clause relating to income- 
tax exemption for expenditure on new plant which had 
been so narrowly rejected in Committee, and quite a good 
debate ensued. But upon this occasion the Government 
secured a substantial majority, after Sir Herbert Samuel 


had explained to nobody’s satisfaction why he and his 
friends proposed to abstain from the division. Unem- 
ployment Insurance was considered on Friday, when the 
money resolution to increase the borrowing powers of the 
Fund came under discussion. Mr. Oliver Stanley enter- 
tained the House with an attack on the barren futility of 
the Government, which was almost entirely out of order, 
and none the worse for that; and Mr. Strachey made 
the best speech he has yet given us. 

So it goes on. Cruisers on Monday—a nice simple 
theme, with the First Lord and Mr. Churchill both 
speaking well—followed by coal. Finance (once more) 
on Tuesday, with an onslaught on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for further increasing the Sinking Fund, 
in which Sir O. Mosley, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Strachey 
again played effective parts. Unemployment Insurance 
and Public Works Loan Board on Wednesday. Every. 
one is anxious to get away now, and the House is tho- 
roughly stale and exhausted. 

WATCHMAN. 


Three Paces Forward 


[This is the second of two articles in which the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, the popular Vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower, 
develops his appeal for bringing the Church back to its proper 
place in men’s hearts.] 


+ awe Church of England is now destined to face an 

age in which the race whose name it takes has to 
play a profoundly different part from its historic réle. No 
longer as almost indisputable masters of overseas and 
foreign situations; no longer as the final court of 
reference ; no longer with monopolies in commerce, or 
riches inexhaustible, the English go forward to their 
duty gravely disheartened. How can the Church most 
prudently expend its own reduced resources? What 
are its wisest ways of incidence upon their common life 
and - daily occupations? How can it prove itself 
unalterably attached to the manhood of the race, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer ? 

First, it must have more servants. The present 
diminution in the numbers of the clergy is, as all students 
‘know, the chief cause of our weakness. For, with a 
‘home population increased by. nearly a million since the 
War, the Church of England is some four thousand short 
in its commissioned ranks of pre-War strength; and 
the annual number now attaining Orders is little 
more than half the pre-War figure. The average age 
among the English clergy is said to be fifty-seven; and 
in ten years from now, if this went on, the Church wouid 
be withdrawn from any wide activities. Churches on 
-all sides would be closing down, or opening once a month 
when some old parish priest, itinerating over four or 
five parishes, came there to minister. Even to-day, 
as the Bishops know well, the shortage is so severe that 
the next hundred deaths or resignations prophesy sheer 
paralysis for the church life under them. 

Yet students of the situation are also aware that 
we have not to deal with a profound distaste for religious 
work. God has not ceased to send the men. The clerica] 
career is sought by many, of whom it may be said that 
in the bulk sincerity of purpose stands very high indeed. 
Finance impedes their progress: not only the sheer cost 
of preparation, but the problem of their maintenance 
throughout their ministry. Until this shortage can be 
overtaken, we must economize like other folk, and 


reduce home claims to let our frontier work be saved from 
practical starvation. 
I.—TueEe PERMANENT. VOLUNTARY. DIACONATE. 
Meanwhile we have a form of capital, which we can 
We have so long secreted it that 


realize with benefit, 


we are scarcely certain whether it is indeed ours to 
possess and to employ. But the New Testament itself 
is warrant almost upon every page of the Acts and the 
Epistles for the re-establishment of the unpaid, perpetual 
diaconate ; and were we now to found our first reform 


-upon this vigorous, primitive basis, we could within a 


year summon to the maintenance of church worship, 
teaching and influence a thousand senior men picked 
from a willing roll of many thousand candidates. 
These men would understand, assist, and supplement 
without a single penny of new stipends; they would 
be quietly glad to serve as a strong spearhead for the 
revival of the real diaconate. Thus we should bridge the 
gulf, professional rather than spiritual, which separates 
the clergy from the layman; thus we should find a way 
of ready reinforcement, the loss of which has been a 
bitter blunder in the past. Church buildings, all too 
searce in post-War populations, and all too plentiful in 
old suburban areas, would thus be staffed more evenly, 
and new ideas would flow into the common pool. 

We can scarcely be overbold in such experiments 
since we quite clearly stand upon the threshold of develop- 
ments which will render the use of churches as preaching 
places almost obsolete. The B.B.C. is only in its infancy ; 
and folk will never again foregather in large numbers 
merely to be preached to Sunday after Sunday, morning 
and evening, by clergymen. It is some consolation that 
masses of the people who seldom came to church are 
now within the unseen congregation of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. We do ill to deprecate this development 
as disastrous. We should rather assess the good in it, 
and employ every gift to make it better. No other 
wireless in Europe is thus steadily at the service of the 
Christian religion. 

We of the older world may be indeed reluctant to 
see this substitution; we must not, cannot, quench it. 
The wireless at one blow has rendered the old rigidity 
of denominational worship a dull Victorian _ thing. 
Quakers and Plymouth Brethren listen-in to Roman 
Catholic preachers, and are amazed to find so many 
points of union, The regimental spirit may survive 
this great enlarging process, but the old severe hostilities 
within the Christian creed are steadily collapsing. Love 
laughs at locksmiths; and wireless diminishes the 
damnatory convictions of rigid sectarians, 

Our Churches must therefore stand rather to provide 
the deeper gifts of. religion, those which must. be fetched 
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to be enjoyed. No doubt for years to come, morning 
and evening prayer will gather those accustomed ;_ but 
the distribution of the Sacraments will increasingly 
become the paramount purpose of the Churches. 
II. WeEkpay Worsuip. 

. Again, we must invade the weekdays with our worship, 
and teach week-ending England that sacraments may 
be faithfully received on any day whatever. After all, 
Sunday, while an ancient institution, is not in the New 
Testament the solitary day for public worship. For 
the first three hundred years Christians made no 
endeavour thus to divide the calendar; the first day 
of the week was notable beyond the days which followed 
as being that on which the stone was rolled away and 
Christ came forth from death. They gathered early 
to their tryst with Him; they seemed to watch Him 
rise, as round His table they beheld the linen laid 
aside, and that which there was shrouded become the 
food of immortality in answer to the “ Amen” of the 
faithful. Having performed their homage they passed 
out, fortified, into the working day. 

On Mondays, the first Church people met with no less 
regularity to discuss ways and means of doing good to 
all men, and their hopes of gaining some. Each week 
was marked by some well-prayed-for plan of winning 
new objectives ; each day had its allotment, each member 
his, or her, responsibility. The breaking of the bread 
went on from house to house, regardless of the day. 
With every dawn Christ came, with every night He 
tarried in the midst of them. 

Are we then well advised to let the people think that 
Sunday is His one and only day? Do they not need to 
learn a braver attitude? The Sabbath stronghold 
crumbles, to force us to a sortie into the open field of 
weekday worship. “Jesus is truth, not custom” ; 
and the forces which are overthrowing Victorian methods 
of Church life are not the foes of Christianity. Stephenson 
did not dream that steam traction would break up the 
parish system. The unknown author of the petrol 
engine did not intend to empty churches; or to create 
an inland fleet inhabited by 300,000 men, untouched 
by any Church whatsoever. Lilienthal, watching sheets 
swinging on a drying line, and noticing the vacuum 
created on their surface, did not foresee the day when 
Mill Hill worshippers would unite with Afridis and 
Arabs in deprecating the Royal Air Force. Marconi 
did not think of Christian propaganda ! 

To shrug our shoulders at these modern ways will 
simply lead us nowhere. ‘They are amoral, not immoral, 
forces, needing wise Christian use, not condemnation. 
They fascinate men’s minds and are the harbingers of 
unexplored horizons. Any Church which thinks to hold 
the man of the new age must share his new enthusiasms. 
We must seek common ground, and meet the men, if 
not within the Church buildings, wherever they will 
honestly assemble. We must have faith in their 
machinery, if we would turn their faith in their machines 
to faith in Him who is for ever faithful. 

III. Cuapiaincies TO COMMERCE. 

We must get down to commerce, and not demand sub- 
scriptions. The Church is compromised when on the 
great Exchanges men can no longer trust to spoken 
bargains but have to introduce signed contracts. 
Christ’s kingdom is set forward, where men feel that 
they have honest neighbours, and that competition is 
something less than cut-throat. Men are men, and love 
to find that reasonable honour is faithfully observed in 
business dealings. A city’s credit is its character for 
settling its transactions and disappointing none, though 
to its own hindrance. We of the Church must feel that 


these mundane things are not beneath our notice, nor 
beyond the Gospel’s influence. We must recall the strange 
words of the Master ¢eré xadol rparegirai and teach their 
literal meaning. 

Lastly, it may be noted with thanksgiving that a 
new friendliness towards the Church is already mani- 
festing itself. Here is one concrete instance. In 1929 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company created and filled a 
chaplaincy, paid on a generous scale and working well. 
The chaplain thus appointed finds himself a servant of 
the company indeed, but no less a servant of the Church 
of Christ. He is beside, among, and wholly with, the 
men to whom he ministers. The company is building 
him a church; and the directors, acting in the truest 
interests of all concerned, are commending the step to 
other corporations. Two others, employing half a 
million men between them, are contemplating similar 
appointments; and it may be that the new business 
world will re-establish chaplaincies to commerce, by which 
the corporate life of the employed replaces the parochial 
dispensation. These are signs of the times, which we are 
pledged to watch and then to welcome. 

P. B. Clayton. 


The Treaty With Iraq 


An Experiment in Advisory Dominion 

(The text of the new Treaty between Great Britain and Iraq 
was published last week. Sir Edward Hilton Young, who has 
just returned from a special financial mission to Iraq, appraises 
here the position of Iraq in the British constellation.] 

FJFXHE British Empire has a wonderful constitution, 

which it owes to its wonderful digestion. It can 
digest anything. Self-governing Dominions, colonies, 
protectorates, mandated territories, other Empires such 
as British India, other monarchies such as the Indian 
States, all find their places without difficulty within the 
organization. Its elasticity is exemplified afresh in 
the growth of a new series of relations, the relations 
between the Empire and certain States that are not part 
of the Empire, but are specially allied to it, and accept 
its leadership on the international scene. As’ regards 
the Empire these States are not, as it were, cives: they 
are foederati. Egypt is the leading example. Since the 
signature of the recent treaty Iraq is another. 

The relations between the Empire and Iraq are a 
conspicuous example of the admirable elasticity of 
Imperial institutions. Iraq was founded as a fulfilment 
of our promises to the Arabs during the War. Since the 
Turkish Empire had broken up, there were other good 
reasons for founding it. Mesopotamia is the key of the 
Middle East. Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Persia, and 
Arabia, of these none could see with indifference another 
establish itself in this commanding position, which 
lies across the air routes to India and the future world- 
thoroughfares to Central and Southern Asia. The British 
Empire, on the other hand, could not afford to let it fall 
once more into the possession of a potential enemy. 

The welfare of the Arab, Kurd, and Assyrian popula- 
tions, the prosperity of the Empire, and the peace of the 
world, all required the establishment there of a separate 
State. Since it was impossible that a separate State should 
at first be self-supporting, there was no alternative but 
that it should be established under the protection of the 
Empire. There was no one else able or willing to do the 
work. 

The first status of Iraq was that of a mandated terri- 
tory, with the mandate in our hands. We gave it a highly 
efficient all-British administration on the Indian model. 
The inhabitants found that altogether too much of a good 
thing; and they rose in rebellion, It was necessary 
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to mect their wishes. We did so by substituting for our 
direct administration an Arab Government with British 
advisers under the supervision of a British High Com- 
missioner. For direct dominion we substituted what may 
be called by an oxymoron an advisory dominion. 

That is the present state of affairs. The Arab ministers 
are responsible for the Government to King Feisal 
and an elected legislature. The British advisers, who 
are servants of the Iraq Government, have as a rule no 
executive authority. They tender advice centrally to the 
Arab ministers and locally to the Arab administrative 
officers, but their advice necd not be accepted. The 
advice of the High Commissioner, on the other hand, 
who is a servant of the British Government—that the 
Iraq Government agrees to accept. It is, of course, 
tendered only on policy of importance. 

This advisory dominion was an experiment, and on 
the whole it has served its purpose well. The politicians 
and Civil servants of Iraq have been introduced to the 
burden of responsibility with the gradualness necessary 
in the case of a State so new. Naturally enough ministers 
have at times strained at the leash, and advisers have 
at times been irked by what must needs be the most 
irksome of conditions to able and devoted administrators 
of our race, lack of executive authority themselves to 
carry out in the best and quickest way their own plans. 
But tact and forbearance have not been wanting. 
Nationalist aspirations have no doubt had their inevitably 
troubling effect. Successive Iraq Governments have, 
however, recognized the fundamental fact that the help 
of Great Britain is still necessary to the State, and will 
be so for some time to come. The advisory relation has 
thus served a useful purpose. The Iraq Government has 
entered increasingly into its responsibilities. | There 
has been no breakdown; and Great Britain and Iraq 
remain friends. Nationalist propaganda has been directed 
rather against the remains of direct dominion, as expressed 
by the functions of the High Commissioner, than against 


the advisory dominion exemplified by the functions of 


the advisers. 

Under the new treaty, the advisory dominion is to 
come to an end in 1982. The High Commissioner will 
then become an ambassador. Iraq will become wholly 
self-governing, and we shail support its application to 
be admitted to the League of Nations. There will be 
no more dominion, but nevertheless there may be advice. 
It is most improbable that the Government will find 
itself able to do without the help of British advisers for 
essential services. There is, for instance, the difficult 
matter of the administration of the Kurdish and Assyrian 
populations of the northern mountains. The British 
element supplies the link, otherwise lacking, between that 
population and the Arab population of the plain. It is 
unlikely that the Arab Government will for many years 
to come be willing to do without the link. 

The coming change does not mean and cannot mean 
that Great Britain will cease to interest itself in Iraq: 
No one in Iraq or elsewhere thinks that we can step out 
and leave Iraq to fend wholly for itself in its difficult 
domestic problems and its still more difficult relations 
with its neighbours. We must still ensure the con- 
tinuance of the State in the face of internal and external 
dangers, and we must. still safeguard our Impcrial 
communications by air, and our oil supply. Iraq 
recognizes the necessity of that by this treaty, and 
recognizes it as a permanent factor in our mutual rela- 
tions. The Treaty provides accordingly that our Air 
Force shall stay in Iraq, at aerodromes leased from the 
Iraq Government and protected by local troops paid 
by us. The Empire remains on the spot, but more in 


the capacity of a spectator than in that of a direct 
participant in government. 

Thus our relations will enter upon a still more experi- 
mental phase, in which special alliance will replace 
advisory dominion. In Iraq, as in Egypt, time will 
have to show whether this relation is a workable one. 
Can the Empire remain as a benevolent spectator in an 
independent territory ; and, without executive authority 
of any sort, efficiently support the state and _ protect 
Impcrial interests ? It would seem that there are two 
chief conditions for success. The first is the good will 
of the local Government. In Iraq that should be secure. 
The second is adequate opportunities on the part of the 
representatives of the Empire to keep themselves in- 
formed about what is going on in the country, and to 
make representations to the Government as to measures 
necessary for the maintenance of order and peace. The 
Air Force in Iraq, for instance—were it isolated from all 
relation with the local Government, would be helpless. 
If there were troubles threatening the security of the 
state, all that it could then do would be to set to work 
and bomb everybody indiscriminately until things 
became quicter. There must be proper channels of 
information, close liaison, and full opportunities for 
timely representation, or the system will be unworkable. 
As to these, however, the spirit in which the Treaty is 
worked will matter more than its terms. 

In this treaty the Empire has gone at least fast enough 
in its recognition of nationalist aspirations. A cautious 
spirit, considering the hard work that has yet to be done 
in building up the Iraqi state, might question whether 
the formal assumption that the state can be wholly 
self-supporting in 1932 may not be precipitate. Were 
Iraquis and Britons in a frame of mind to push that 
assumption to its full consequences a state of affairs 
might well result that would have too little relation with 
the facts to be stable. But that is not the frame of mind 
of either. The form of independence once recognized, 
there is good hope that the forces of goed will in Iraq 
will be fortified, and big and little ally will continue, 
when 1932 comes, to work together in a sensible way, 
underpinning the forms of self-government with the facts 
of co-operation. EK. Hitron Younc, 


London’s Gold Mine 


[Few persons are more qualified to plan a better London than the 
writer of this article, Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., an English- 
man with many years of professional experience in the United 
States. Mr. Bossom was this week elected an Alderman of the 
London County Council.—Ep. Spectator.) 


if is partly because I am so great a lover of the London 

of to-day that I find myself constantly picturing 
and working for the London of to-morrow. Partly also 
my American experience, the many contacts I have 
enjoyed with constructional engineering on spacious 
modern lines, help to keep the transfigured London of 
ten, twenty or fifty years hence, the London of my 
dreams, fresh and challenging in my mind. There is all 
the material here and the opportunity and the need for 
great schemes that will reorganize the life of London 
without impairing a single one of her distinctive and 
appealing charms. 

Let me take one example. All the main line trains 
that reach their London termini are steam-driven. Some 
local and suburban services in recent years have merci- 
fully been electrified. But the great majority of the 
trains entering the Metropolis are still drawn, even in 
this age of petrol and electricity, by coal-burning loco- 
motives that puff their filthy soot over the greatest aggre- 
gation of humanity that the world has yet seen. They 
pollute the air we breathe ; they begrime everything we 
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touch and wear. They help to make a clean London 
atmosphere impossible. They are the delight of the 
laundries and of no one else. 

Yet all the facilities and the knowledge exist for 
modernizing these main-line anachronisms, just as Lord 
Ashfield has modernized the metropolitan system of 
underground transport. No coal-burning train is allowed 
to enter or leave the City of New York; none should be 
allowed to enter or leave London. At points well outside 
the boundaries of the capital each and every train heading 
for London should be forced to switch over to electricity. 
The process takes no time and involves no delay worth 
mentioning, and the beneficent possibilities it opens out 
are surprisingly far-reaching. 

Do people in London sufliciently realize that the most 
valuable residential street in the world—Park Avenue, 
New York—has been built on a railway cutting, and 
that the edifices which line each side of it, some of them 
fifty storeys high, were erected without a single train being 
thrown out of its regular running time-table ? This huge 
enterprise only became practicable when the obligatory 
electrification of all the trains passing through the cutting 
solved the problem of ventilation and guaranteed to all 
the householders and flat dwellers above the tracks a 
total freedom from the dirt and fumes of coal-drawn 
traffic. 

What has been done in New York can be done—in fact, 
the engineering and technical problem is simpler—in 
London. The first step, then, towards London better- 
ment on a big seale must be the electrification of all 
trains entering or leaving the capital. The next step 
must be the boxing-in of the open cuts through which the 
trains pass to the termini of the various companies, all 
of which are situated at focal points in the life of London. 
Hardly a train should be seen, heard or felt in the London 
of the future. Every one of them should run decently 
underground or enclosed and with streets, houses and 
open spaces above them. 

As nearly as I can ascertain, there are rather over 
forty miles of open railway cuts within the boundaries of 
the capital. Drop steel stanchions between the rails as 
your foundation supports, and on the area thus made 
available you could erect whatever you pleased. You 
could carve new thoroughfares, you could run up 
buildings of any and every size, you could lay out parks. 
I estimate that, if the open cuts were thus covered over, 
more than 350 acres of land would be added to the pro- 
ductive usable area of London—350 acres that at present 
are mere empty space. 

There are two points of view from which it is worth dwell- 
ing on the significance and possibilities of this Aladdin-like 
augmentation of the building area inside the capital. There 
is, first, the point of view of the community as a whole. 
It seems a far cry from the slum problem to the steam 
locomotive, but in fact the connexion is of the closest. 
‘lectrify the trains, case in the open cuts, turn them into 
350 acres of sites for building, and at last—at very long 
last—the central citadel of the slum housing problem is 
exposed to a relatively easy and inexpensive attack. 

There are in London at the moment about 120 acres of 
slum property that demand immediate demolition, and 
another 40 acres or so that will need it before long. The 
difliculty in all such cases is to house the people who are 
forced to vacate their homes. That difliculty will not 
disappear, but it will be immediately eased when the 
350 acres of covered-in railway cuts, many of them in 
the very heart of slumdom, are brought into play. Then 
for the first time there will be great virgin spaces in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the insanitary districts 
and capable of being so utilized that the slums of the 
present day will be no more than an evil memory to the 


next generation. I take that to be an even greater gain 
than ridding the atmosphere once and for all of the foul 
by-products of the steam engine. 

Next, there is the point of view of the railway com- 
panies themselves. They ought to be grateful to me for 
pointing out that they are sitting on a gold mine. Search 
the world over and you will not find any urban property 
so wholly unproductive, and yet so vast and sure a source 
of potential revenue as the railway cuts that lead to the 
London termini. Every inch of the property that would 
be created by covering them in and converting them into 
building areas would belong to the railways, and every 
inch would be a handsome dividend earner. The com- 
panies have at their call 350 acres of land within the 
confines of London, and they make nothing of it! By 
forming a subsidiary corporation to handle the con- 
struction work, build the land above the tracks, develop 
it by shops, offices, houses or whatever type of building 
was most suited to the locality, and collect the rents 
therefrom, they would soon pay for the costs of electrifica- 
tion and find themselves in permanent possession of a 
large and expanding income. 

There is one detail—a minor one to-day but a major 
one if one looks ahead—connected with and following 
from this whole project that deserves a word of notice. 
When the electrification of the trains entering the 
London termini is completed the need for those huge 
arched iron and glass edifices that we know as Euston, 
Liverpool Street, Waterloo and so on will disappear. A 
station will no longer have to serve as a vaulted funnel for 
the reception of locomotive filth. It will be flat-roofed, 
it will be reasonably low, it will make together with the 
adjacent goods yards, if not an ideal, at any rate incom- 
parably the most convenient and accessible landing-stage 
for the air-taxis of the not distant future. In fact, with 
vision and boldness, to their own and everybody else’s 
profit, the railways can largely regain their old prosperity, 
first, by exploiting the gold mine which, as I have indi- 
vated, lies at their feet, and secondly by controlling 
(through their provision of the vital points of arrival and 
departure) the air services which will soon become the 
familiar form of transport for mails, first-class passengers, 
and light high-grade freight. ALFRED C. Bossom. 


The Forgotten Countries—I 


“T UT we do not forget them!” So am I liable 

to be answered by readers who will give most 
cogent proofs to show that Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, far from being forgotten, are in the very fore- 
front of the British mental map of the Continent. The 
fjords . . . the Vikings . . . ski-ing . . . the Midnight 
Sun ... Hans Andersen ... Ibsen . . . Amundsen... 

With all respect, I shall stick to the charge which I 
have implied. I admit that it is perfectly true that 
thousands of British people visit Norway for the winter 
sports at Finse or Holmenkollen, or for the salmon 
fishing, or for the summer cruises. It is also true that, 
ever since Ibsen stormed his way into our consciousness, 
we have done homage to a whole dynasty of Scandinavian 
authors. Yet, when we think of modern Europe and 
her problems, we persistently leave Scandinavia out 
of our reckonings. We do not forget the Balkans ; 
Poland and Hungary. have their own ways of reminding 
us of their existence. But the three kingdoms of the 
north, with their twelve millions of people and their 
astounding intellectual and artistic activity, remain 
at best shadowy and ill-focussed on the rim of our appre- 
hension. It is deplorable. If Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark is bad, Europe without the Danes, 
the Swedes, and the Norwegians is worse, 
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In a way, it is natural enough. We take account of 
those who annoy us or worry us. Now if only Norway 
and Sweden would stage a really good war. ... But, 
alas, when they had every opportunity of doing so, 
in 1905, they declined to oblige. If people will behave 
like that, what hope have they of getting into the papers 
and so into our consciousness? There are not even 
any sensational dictatorships or political assassinations. 
The Scandinavians in such respects behave so like our- 
selves that we do not think of them as Continentals 
at all, which is one reason why we forget them—and 
precisely the reason why we ought to remember them ! 

For us, Europe is the War and the countries we fought 
with or against. The Scandinavians, by remaining out- 
side that catastrophic entanglement, displayed a shrewd- 
ness and enlightenment which we may admire, but they 
also cut themselves off from the main currents of European 
life. It is difficult for them to influence for good or ill 
the great movements which are changing the Continent. 
Yet their aloofness corresponds to a geographical fact. 
Norway and Sweden are, in effect, an island off the 


northern coast of Europe ; Denmark is a small peninsula: 


belonging by race and language to the Scandinavian 
“island ” and not to the European mainland. In many 
aspects, Scandinavia is a_ self-suflicing entity, with 
enough interplay of culture and circumstances within 
its area to ensure that fresh and vigorous blood is kept 
pulsing through the veins of the whole body. 

One of the most surprising things which the foreigner 
finds, who knows little more of Scandinavia than that it 
consists of three entirely distinct kingdoms which have 
no more to do with one another than Belgium and Holland, 
is the number of links between one member of the trio 
and the others. To begin with, there is the question 
of language. The Dane and the Norwegian can under- 
stand one another as easily as the Scot and the English- 
man, although the spelling and pronunciation of the 
two speeches differs somewhat. Swedish can be read 
without much trouble by Danes and Norwegians, but 
conversation is apt to be halting. Still, the fact remains 
that these three peoples can communicate with one 
another or read one another’s newspapers’ with 
comparative ease. 

There are numerous scientific and cultural associations 
common to the three which hold conferences in each 
of the capitals in turn: the Scandinavian Authors’ 
Association has recently been meeting in Oslé6. Sport 
—football, hockey, and athletics—again provide the 
occasion for common action. There are international 
contests as important as, say, the Rugby matches of 
the four British countries. And in the great Northern 
Games, the three compete in all the known forms of winter 
sports. Even the music-halls contribute something to 
the impression of a family life—with family jokes. The 
mean Scotsman beloved of English audiences finds 
his counterpart in the boastful Norwegian at whom 
I have heard Copenhagen audiences laughing, the naive 
and placid Dane who delights Oslé, and the heavy, 
dignified Swede that amuses both cities. 

Even in the realm of politics and the state, the sense of 
family exists. It does not take form as a military alliance, 
though both Norway and Sweden felt themselves entitled 
to be interested when the Danes proposed to abolish their 
army, but for postal purposes the other two Scandinavian 
countries count as “inland” and not as “abroad” in any 
one of them, and labour legislation is lighter for the 
immigrant workman from another Scandinavian country 
than for the rest of the world. And during the War 
there was an agreement between the three that no action 
should be taken by one government without informing 
the others, 


Scandinavia is, then, a world apart, as Britain is a world 
apart. Like us, it has anxieties in Europe but no 
ambitions. Its attitude to peace and war and the League 
of Nations is the civilized, humane, disinterested attitude 
characteristic of post-War British statesmanship. It is a 
notorious fact that the only people with whom our dele- 
gates at Geneva feel an instant and complete under- 
standing and identity of moral outlook are the Scandin- 
avians. Yet this feeling of affinity has never become an 
active thing in British policy. 

The Briton in search of the inner truth about the three 
northern peoples would probably feel himself nearest to 
the heart of the Danes in the Tivoli in Copenhagen. The 
Tivoli is a sort of Prater in little, with switchback rail- 
ways, and sideshows, restaurants of every kind and almost 
every price, bands, open-air music-hall entertainments, 
and hundreds of solid citizens of the Danish capital, rather 
short, rather stout, with cigars, throwing balls at Aunt 
Sallys and laughing like schoolboys. It is all very amus- 
ing and innocent and just a little childish. Its spirit is 
that of a simple, kindly, and well-behaved village on the 
day of a fair. 

The Danes are an essentially middle-class nation, hard- 
working and a shade lacking in the finer sensibilities of life. 
But they know how to relax; their leisure is not the 
bored intermission of Main Street. In their restaurants 
you will find one of the two or three great cuisines of 
Europe; no amateur of gastronomy has any right to 
consider his Grand Tour complete until he has visited 
Krogh’s Fish Restaurant in Copenhagen. When you go 
there, insist on having your national flag displayed on 
your table and do not leave before you have tasted the 
famous “standing pancakes ” (staa-pandekaker). 

The contrast between Dane and Norwegian is con- 
siderable. There is always a critical, pawky, bourgeois 
element in the Dane, saving him from exuberances. But 
the Norwegian is a creature of passion and adventure, 
wildly enthusiastic at one and the same time for the latest 
in American motor cars or fencing materials and for the 
oldest in Norse fabrics and houses and even language. 
His is a land of extremes, of village streets where the 
electric lights blaze in the shop-windows all night and 
where a campaign to restore the old peasant dialect to 
the status of an official speech has already met with some 
success ! 

To see the Norwegian at his most characteristic you 
must go to some country railway station at the start of the 
shooting season and look at those tall, striding men going 
off alone with their dogs to hunt on the mountain wastes ; 
or to one of the fjord islands in summer where everyone 
lives in or on the water all day and where you may sit 
for hour after hour, watching the sun set with exquisite 
and intolerable slowness—to rise again half an hour later! 

But as for the Swedes, they are not so easily to be dis- 
covered. For Sweden has known the industrial revolu- 
tion, and it still has an aristocracy. Yet amid the 
yellow glow of those renaissance buildings in old Stock- 
holm, where the superb uniforms of soldier and policeman 
give distinction to a crowd that is otherwise badly enough 
dressed, you may begin to get an inkling of the truth about 
this nation, the most complex and richest in texture of all 
those of the north. G. Matcotm THomson. 
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The Widow-Bird—A Legend of 
Paraguay 


N summer, emotions are richer and fuller than in 
spring; that is why those who have suffered in 
summer take many a long year to mend their wounded 
souls. The passions of spring are violent because they 
surge up from our depths, suddenly roused after the 
sleep of winter. Every year we feel the same vigorous 
pleasure at the thought that we are still able to enjoy 
renewed life; but these passions are too violent to be 
lasting; that is why the faults of spring are in autumn 
forgot. 

Thus said an old Paraguayan peasant before telling 
the legends of his country, where spring is short and 
summer long, and nature’s law is all-powerful. 

Many is the year now that the Widow-Bird has sighed 
over her miscrable fate; countless are the days on 
which she has regretted that spring dawn when, in 
spite of herself, she dared to lift her eyes to the sun. 
Had it been better to ignore his gazes, to have lent an 
attentive and encouraging ear to her other suitor—or 
would she have remained eternally happy in the memory 
of one brief, but exquisite, moment spent with that 
king of deceivers, that handsome, flighty youth who 
lit up the world every day with the brilliance of his 
face? What, indeed, had been best? Like many 
another young girl, she spoilt her life through principles 
too rigorous. 

Long ago this happened. 

His face was fair, his heart belonged to every beautiful 
girl he saw. Each dawn he rose with equal splendour, 
and took with him on his journey one lovely maid. 
Of her no one ever heard again. He saw so many who 
would come—why should he keep to one alone ? 

She had long nourished a secret love for him, but, 
alas! he was so high. Every morning he saw her at 
her toilet, and wondered that a mortal could be so fair. 
At last she raised her eyes to him; and he asked her to 
follow, but she dare not. He went his way .. . she 
stayed and wept. 

One day at last, with burning passion, he besought 
her to be his: ‘*‘ Answer now, Fair One, for I must be 
on the road, I cannot stop. Come with me _ to-day 
oo ey lee 

“Alas! my Lord,” said she, “I cannot come unless 
you promise to make of me your lawful wife—then 
will I come.” 

“Fool! How can I do that—how can I tell that I 
shall love you always? Now is the time; come!” 

“Ah, my Lord, I cannot... .” 

“Then stay! None else shall have you!” 

Thus saying, he was gone; blazing and burning all 
on his way, such was his fury. But she remained 
behind, and wept that she had angered her Lord. Little 
she knew the fate that hers was to be. 

As she wept, she felt her hands and arms grow downy ; 
her tears stopped flowing, and her eyes became bright, 
round, and alert. Her toes grew longer, her feet grew 
smaller, her legs were covered with hard grey skin. 
Her hands vanished, and her shoulders were covered with 
long brown feathers—her body was that of a bird... . 

In horror she raised her eyes to see who thus had 
punished her; she saw the sun was sinking—had sunk 
behind the woods, A piercing shriek tore the air, 
starting high, and gradually falling lower and lower in 
long drawn-out sobs, each catching at the throat more 
poignantly than the last, until it died away, a shivering 
moan of pain and despair. She was the Widow-Bird. 

Many are the summers she has spent, silently watching 


the sun on his endless race. Her only food is the flies which 
she catches with inexorable snap when they defile the 
air between her and her Lord. At night she mourns 
her fate on a long, heartrending sigh that starts from 
a full, high note and falls, like a cascade of sorrow, 
into a deep, drawn-out moan. 

Woe to him who hears her laments! Nothing but ill 
henceforth can befall him. Marcetita Harpy. 


Gramophone Notes 


SINCF. several correspondents have written to me about my 
advocacy of fibre needles and their misfortunes in trying them. 
I want to give the essential rules which must be observed for 
their successful use. 

A steel needle inevitably wears out any record because 
whenever the strain between needle and disc is great, as with 
a bass note or a sudden loud note, since steel is stronger than 
the material of the disc, it is the latter that chips off. More- 
over the friction is at all times considerable and after some 
weeks of playing the whole disc plays like a ghost of its 
former self. Seeing that records are so expensive, here is a 
reason sufficient in itself; but a fibre needle reduces the sur- 
face noise and when properly used gives a purer and _ less 
metallic tone. 

It is however, useless to take your old gramophone with a 
soundbox suitable for steel and also a favourite record played 
fifty times with a steel needle and hope to get good results with 
fibre. The “Beau Fibreur” must take trouble and follow the 
few rules which we will now state : 

(1) His machine must be absolutely level. Very few floors and 
fewer tables are level and cardboard must be inserted under the 
legs until a soundbox placed on an ungrooved piece of the disk 
swings neither inward nor outward when the disk revolves. 

(2) The tone-arm must move freely across the record. If it is 
stiff in the joints the fibre point will break with the increased 
friction. 

(3) The fibre must have a perfect point and this can only be got 
if a perfectly sharp cutter is used. 

(4) The fibre must be very gently inserted into the first groove 
of the moving disc. 

(5) The above rules must be followed in order to give the fibre 
as little unnecessary friction as possible ; it needs all its strength 
to do its real work and must not be handicapped. The next rule 
is not to attempt to play disks already worn by steel needles. 
Even these can be used with fibre, but only after being treated 
with lead pencil or other lubricating media. 

(6) More important still, a soundbox suitable for steel is never 
suitable for fibre without expert readjustment. Soundboxes need 
‘tuning ”’ as much as pianos, but for different reasons. A sound- 
box must be specially tuned by an expert for use with fibre. More 
than this, soundboxes may be tuned to excel with orchestral 
records or piano records or chamber music ; for a large or small 
room; for a high or low one, and so forth. Never touch a sound- 
box yourself, but treat it as a delicate instrument. 

(7) Last of all and most often neglected—the humidity of an 
English room is rarely less than 60 per cent.; the humidity of a 
perfect fibre needle ought not to be more than 20 per cent.; it 
is therefore essential to keep the fibres in an airtight compartment 
with a few pence worth of calcium carbide. This keeps them 
bone dry, freshens up the tone and prevents a breakdown. 

With these seven precautions the gramophil has good music 
perpetually. 

I wish to mention briefly a few very pleasing minor records 
that have appeared in the last few months and may have been 
overlooked by some readers amid the imposing symphonies 
and quartets. Each of the following is superlatively good : 
Sir George Henschel singing Dvorak’s By the Waters of Babylon 
and the traditional Wait Thou Still (Col.) ; Ballet Musie from 
Gluck’s Orpheus played by a Paris orchestra with exquisite 
flute work by M. Moyse (Col.); Sibelius’s Finlandia conducted 
by Malcolm Sargent and superb on a big instrument (H.M.V.) ; 
Stuart Robertson and male chorus in Vilikins and his Dinah 
and three other rollicking songs (H.M.V.); Extracts from 
La Boutique Fantasque, conducted by Julian Clifford (two 
records, Decca); Bach’s Toccato in F played on organ by 
Anton van der Horst (Col.); Steuart Wilson singing This 
Joyful Kaster-tide and A Benedicite (Decca); Dale Smith 
singing Schubert’s Wanderer’s Night Song and Hark! Hark! 
the Lark (Decca) ; Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
played by Cunningham on the St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
organ (H.M.V.); Lotte Lehmann singing Schumann’s Du bist 
wie eine Blume and Widmung (Parlophone); La Argentina, 
the greatest Spanish dancer, ina Bolero,and Malat’s Serenata— 
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all you get of her is the sound of castanets, but the effect is 
marvellous (Parlophone). I do not advise anyone to buy 
blind, but these twelve records are all of them above the 
average in every way and almost. bound to please. One major 
work must be mentioned, Bruno Walter’s conducting of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony (K.550). Columbia give us in 
these three records one of the best, the gentlest, and the truest 
reproductions we have yet heard. Recently there has been a 
passion for noisy, or at any rate, super-loud records ; here is 
a set in which the word piano has been rediscovered—and 
Columbia have given it to us cheap, 18s. 6d. for the whole 
work, Joun LANGpON-DAVIES. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM ANGORA. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—When I was in Turkey in 1928, it seemed to me rather 
a happy-go-lucky country. This year, however, I was left 
with a different impression. Two years had produced startling 
changes, moral and material; and the happy-go-lucky 
atmosphere of 1928 was clouded over by the tension and 
the oppression of problems which appear to have taken young 
Turkey almost by surprise. In Europe and the Western world, 
sudden shocks normally produce violent national reactions. 
But the Turkish mentality of to-day is only partially, and that 
thinly, Westernized. New Western instincts have certainly 
prevented any movement towards a return to things as 
they were and no shade of present Turkish opinion hankers 
after, or dreams of the possibility of a revival of the old 
Ottoman régime. But the Oriental fatalism, still latent in every 
Turk, has reacted towards the present situation with a sort 
of negative helplessness which has produced throughout the 
country what may be described as a state of suspended 
animation. The newly-built Turkish ship of State is tempor- 
rarily in the doldrums. 

Outwardly and visibly, Turkey in the last ten years has 
altered and has been smartened up out of all recognition ; 
so much so that the traveller to-day is hard put to find any 
traces of Oriental anachronisms. The veil and the fez have 
gone: Arabic characters—and this is not an over-statement— 
are never to be seen anywhere: except in Constantinople, 
there are fewer beggars: and there are no picturesque water 
sellers in the streets, no donkey nor camel traflic. Indeed, 
even if the traveller lands, as I did, at Mersina which used to 
be entirely of the East, he will be, as I was, almost bewildered. 
For the Turkish machine—the passport control, the customs, 
railway organization, indeed, the public services as a whole— 
are working entirely un-Orientally. And inland he will be 
confronted with a new Western fagade which almost com- 
pletely eclipses old Turkey. The peasantry is no longer 
after the Bashi-Bazouk model, but looks like Balkan yeomanry : 
the oflicial and business classes might be of the Continental 
bourgeoisie; the hotels, though still primitive, are luxury 
itself compared with the Khans of other days; the trains 
are modern, clean and punctual; the official uniforms are 
smart and of European pattern; and even the youth of the 
country—the schoolboys and, more surprisingly, the school- 
girls—wear special martial-looking caps which might be 
emblems of clubs in Bulgaria, Greece or Rumania. Thus far, 
Mustapha Kemal’s Westernizing policy for the young Republic 
has produced valuable results. 

The old unwieldy Ottoman Empire, thanks to the Caliphate, 
belonged definitely to Islam and the Orient, and in abolishing 
the Caliphate, Mustapha Kemal sought to sever the last Turkish 
link with the East. He set his face West, just as his great 
equestrian statue in the centre of Angora faces West; for 
in his mind to Westernize Turkey was to de-Ottomanize it, 
from both a religious and a secular standpoint. He has 
succeeded up to a point. Turkey may not be Europeanized ; 
but it has been absolutely severed from Ottoman tradition, 


and a Balkan Turkey and a_ Balkanization of the 
Turkish mentality are, in fact, already realities. They are 
realities which every Western negotiator with the new 


Republic and every student of Turkish evolution, would be 
wise to impress on his mind to replace the standard pre-War 
conceptions of Turkish tactics of the bad old days of the 
Sublime Porte. 

The old Ottoman Adam may still lurk in the fastnesses of 
North Eastern Anatolia : but in Angora he, like Angora, has 
been modernized out of recognition. Angora reveals a further 
phenomenon in New Turkey—a psychological phenomenon. 
The successful creation of a new national capital has removed 
from the Turkish mentality that inferiority complex of other 
days which was cultivated as much as anywhere in 
Constantinople itself, as a means whereby the old Ottoman 
Government might most conveniently rule the subject peoples 
within the Empire. All Turks are deeply proud of Angora: 
for to them it epitomizes New Turkey. Two years ago the 


town was but a town in plan ; to-day the visitor will find the 
plan has been realized. Government departments are nobly 
housed, whereas in 1928 they were merely billeted : old Turkey 
which, two years ago, was round every corner, has been swept 
away, and in its place are wide, elegant boulevards crowded 
with taxis and motor-buses, and efficiently controlled by 
point duty policemen, complete with white linen arm-bands, 
It is a vast development and a notable achievement. But 
the bureaucratic and domestic efficiency of Angora—the new 
uniforms, the European hats, the clocks that go, the telephones 
that work, the train and ’bus services, the modern hotels— 
has not altogether influenced the Turks to their immediate 
good. For there is radiating from Angora to-day an immature 
spirit of self-satisfaction and of parochialism which extends 
to every walk of life. Inferiority complexes are bad in a 
nation ; parochialism and self-satisfaction are perhaps worse, 
and are certainly more dangerous because they are positive 
and lead to narrow-mindedness. 

Turkey is at present in the throes of these growing pains, 
and Mustapha Kemal has yet to prescribe a remedy for their 
alleviation. He had diagnosed and treated his young patient 
as lacking in self-assurance and objectivity, and as a tonic had 
produced Turkish nationalism and Angora: but the remedy 
provoked the complication of over-assurance and parochialism, 
And meanwhile, causes which were beyond Turkish control 
produced further and more fundamental complications in the 
shape of the present financial crisis, which is not responding 
at all well to parochial treatment. Morally and materially 
Turkey has been regenerated, but in the process a New Turkey 
has been established, with standards far more elaborate than 
Turkey ever dreamed of—and far more expensive.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OwEN TWEEDY, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


““Sprecrator,” Juty 24TH, 1830. 


THE FINE Arts. 


THE 


The King has sent a most gracious message to the President of 
the Royal Academy, inquiring in what way His Majesty can best 
promote the interests of fine art. ; 

There is but one answer that the Royal Academy, if it desires 
to lay claim to any character for sense of rectitude, can give to 
His Majesty; and it is to this effect—That as regards portrait 
painting and small pictures of familiar life, the merely imitative 
works of art, which address themselves to the popular under- 
standing and the admiration of the many, sufficient encouragement 
will be found in the private patronage of individuals and the great 
body of the wealthy public ; but that for high art, which includes 
in its range of subjects the loftier feelings and sublime emotions 
developed by great deeds and characters and scenes of grandeur, 
appealing to the heart through the mind as well as the senses— 
for historical painting and sculpture, there can be no sufficiently 
general or extensive demand to enable artists to devote their whole 
time to the study and attainment of first-rate excellence, without 
national encouragement and royal patronage. The reason is 
obvious; there are few individuals of taste and intellect, who 
are sufficiently wealthy to purchase great historical pictures for 
the sake of patronizing art : and where such individuals are found, 
they naturally prefer having their domestic affections and personal 
tastes ministered to by the means of art, to expending large sums 
in the purchase of gigantic pictures of historical subjects. And 
even were this not the case, there would not be sufficient patronage 
to give permanent employment to the historical painter. It is 
reserved for the nation to foster native genius and encourage 
eminent talent, by adorning the public buildings, such as the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, the Courts of Justice, public halls, 
churches, &¢., with works of art. 


Native Forest 


Fast-RoOTED, with no sound, no stir, 
Stood up magnificent the trees ; 

And what had I, a traveller 
Distraught, to do with these ? 


Cool-throated in that green arcade, 
The singing birds took wing and rose : 
And what had I, whom Nature made 
Of Earth, to do with those ? 


Yet wildness of the singing bird, 
And stillness of the anchored green-— 
Nothing more native have I heard, 
Nothing more native seen : 


Kor now the forest trees dark-lit 
My dark imagination throng, 

And bright words in the branches flit, 
yp s on 
The flying gold of song. 


G. Rostrevor HAMILron, 
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Great Britain and India 
The Simon Report: Why it is Unacceptable to India 


The 


urpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 


all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


[The author of this article is a well-known barrister, one of the 

most distinguished of the Moslems who have held office under the 
Government of India. He retired from the Indian Civil Service 
in 1914, but has since devoted himself to special work on behalf 
of relations between Great Britain and India. He was one of the 
representatives of India at the Ninth Assembly of the League of 
Nations.] 
I vo not intend in this brief article to discuss the details of the 
Simon Report. Nor do I wish to say anything that might 
diminish the slender chances of the success of the Round Table 
Conference. I utterly condemn the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and have'no sympathy with the spirit of non-co-operation 
where the parties to co-operation can meet on equal terms. 
I merely desire to point out to the British public some of the 
reasons why the Simon Report is unacceptable to all shades 
of Indian opinion. Much has been written and said in Great 
Britain to imply that it is some perversity of Indian nature, 
some inherent defect of Indian character, which makes Indian 
opinion sO unanimous against the Report. The Simon Report 
has been so boomed in England that the man in the street 
has come to regard it as the last word in British statesmanship. 
The Indian people are told patronisingly that they would learn 
many things about their own country which they did not 
know before, if only they would accept as gospel what is 
written by seven blameless gentlemen who knew nothing about 
India two and a half years ago, but who have in the meantime 
toured 21,000 miles in that country in eight months, and have 
gathered an enormous mass of conflicting second-hand inform- 
ation from more or less authoritative sources. 

Sir John Simon is unquestionably one of the ablest lawyers 
ofthe day. But his brilliant abilities in making out a case are 
themselves a source of danger in such a delicate adventure. 
The most suave and courteous of men, he has been able to use 
his parliamentary skill to persuade his six colleagues to agree 
to proposals which some of them no doubt consider as going 
beyond the limits of safety while others as being below the 
limits of adequacy. The compromises are in some parts in- 
consistent with each other. If it were a question merely of 
bargaining between the three political parties in England, this 
might be considered as eminently satisfactory. But as 
Parliament evidently desired to evolve a scheme which would 
be workable in India through ihe agency of politically-minded 
India, and as politically-minded India, divided on most points, 
agrees in rejecting the Report, it is no disrespect to the Report 
to say that it is a failure. 

If the picture painted in the first volume of the Report 
is accurate, India is unfit for representative government, 
the whole policy solemnly enunciated in 1917 is wrong, and 
the new proposals about provincial autonomy and an elec- 
torate of 10 per cent. of the population are untenable. To 
give these and mask them with the numerous safeguards, 
such as non-elected ministers (II. 33), or Governors’ over- 
riding powers (II. 35), or the Governor-General’s apparently 
enlarged powers of interference with the Provinces (II. 39), 
or the Governors’ emergency powers (II. 48-9), is to give 
a shadow without the substance of autonomy. I am not 
discussing the need for emergency powers, but to call it 
complete provincial autonomy seems a mockery. 

But is the picture in the first volume accurate ? I would 
concede that there is not a statement in it for which chapter 
and verse could not be quoted, and yet the general effect 
must be misleading to those who know nothing about India. 
Take a small point where we can verify the authority on 
which the Report bases itself. It says (I. 12-13): ‘ The 
census enumerates altogether 222 vernaculars for India, but 
without going into all these details, it is enough to say that 
a man who wished to make himself generally understood 
in all parts of India (without including special areas or remote 
tribes) would have to be master of as many separate tongues 
as a linguist who was prepared to accomplish the same 


achievement throughout Europe.” Turn to the last census 
report, and study it at first hand. If you exclude the 
languages spoken in Burma (which the Report wants to 
exclude from India) and those of the Austric family in remote 
tracts, you only get forty-one. Many of these are based on 
principles of scientific classification, which the speakers 
themselves know nothing about. The differences between 
Western and Eastern Hindi, Bihari, and Central Pahari 
are (says the United Provinces Report) like the differences 
between the languages spoken by a “ peasant of Devon 
and a crofter of Aberdeen.” If we take the various forms 
and dialects of Hindi (Hindustani), we find that they are 
spoken by over 100 millions of the people. And with the 
progress of education the smaller dialects are gradually being 
absorbed. It is absurd to speak of 222 vernaculars. 

In the reconstruction of the Central Government the Report 
takes us a stage backwards. The Federal idea is hailed in 
some quarters as a wonderful contribution made by the 
Report. But the Report itself recognizes (II. 13) the references 
to it in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (paras. 120, 349, &c.), 
and before that Report it was adumbrated for British 
Provinces in a famous Government of India Dispatch in 1911. 
What is new in the Simon Report is the emphasis laid on 
hitching on the Indian States (with their consent) to British 
Provinces. The States may be left to speak for themselves, 
but I have no reason to suppose that the major States will 
like it. Most of the States are far behind British India in 
political advancement, and to hitch them on to British 
India is to slacken the pace of the political growth of British 
India. The Indian States were not mentioned in the original 
terms of reference to the Simon Commission, and it was 
only in the last stages of the Commission’s work that * this 
extended interpretation of our own terms of 
reference * was adopted by Sir John Simon after consultation 
with the Prime Minister. The result is that the proposals 
about the development of the Executive and Legislature of 
the Central Government throw us back a step from Dominion 
status when Dominion status seems to be the unanimous 
cry of that part of political India which is not committed tv 
Independence. 

Exigencies of space forbid more than a passing reference 
to Finance. On this point the Commission has based _ its 
recommendations on the Report of an expert from outside. 
There can be no question that Mr. (now Sir) W. T. Layton 
has carefully and patiently studied the system, but his 
assumption that Indian taxation can be substantially increased 
without being intolerable (II. 208) rests on somewhat slender 
grounds. He recommends the assessment of agricultural 
incomes to Income Tax, and the introduction of steep 
gradients of taxation for the more wealthy. This in Indian 
conditions is of doubtful validity economically, and may 
well be politically dangerous, as it would throw the Zamindars 
and propertied classes into the arms of the sans-culottes, 
who are at the bottom of the present troubles. The proposal 
to distribute the proceeds of Income Tax according to origin 
and of Excise taxes on a population basis (II. 260) will hardly 
and less densely populated 


possibly 


be acceptable to the poorer 
Provinces. 

The Report rightly lays stress on “ equality of status 
(I. 408), but the Commission mean this in a narrow sense, 
viz., equality as between Indian and ** European ” personally, 
whereas every patriotic Indian wishes to see his country 
enjoy an equal status with any other unit within or without 
the British Empire. This is an all-important principle, and 
because the Report not only does not recognize this, but 
makes it impossible within any measurable distance of time, 
Indians are justified in asking for a wholly diiferent line of 
approach to the question, 


A. Yusur Att. 
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Pleiades 
On the Spending of Holidays 


I DEARLY hope that the disquisition which I am beginning 
will not turn out, when it reaches its end, to have been written 
by ‘“‘a superior person.” It is the last thing in the world 
that anybody in his senses would like to be, or even to be 
thought ; but it is an impression which may very easily be 
given by one who sits down to reflect, on a quiet misty morning, 
about the ways and the goings-on of his fellow holiday-makers. 
The place in which we are staying is one of the Western 
Isles—mountainous ; indented everywhere by lochs ;_ looking, 
on the one side, towards the tumultuous mainland of Scotland, 
and on the other, across an intervening tract of sea, towards 
the outer Hebrides. Our inn, which is full of guests, lies at the 
head of a little loch, immediately under the shadow of towering 
black mountains, built of gabbro and basalt (Nature’s most 
formidable and frowning stuff), and rising in a chain to heights 
of over 3,000 feet. As you stand below, you see a dark knife- 
edge against the sky ; the edge is jagged and serrated, like a 
sword-blade that has done long service in hacking casque 
and harness ; under the edge lie deep black gorges, which the 
sun seldom visits, and where the snows of yesteryear are still 
lying in cleft and corrie; and among the gorges you may 
generally see the white mists silently swirling in noiseless 
eddies. Streams tumble down the corries and through the 
moorland beneath, cutting deep gorges as they flow; now 
and again, just beneath a waterfall, you find a pellucid deep 
pool, shining green over the boulders and pebbles of its 
bed, with rowans and ferns and foxgloves growing up its 
precipitous banks. It is all a paradise for the mountain- 
walker, a paradise in which he may tramp and scramble for 
hours, until the time comes for the tingling and invigorating 
bath in the mountain-stream, and after that the comfort of a 
meal, and after that, again, the fragrant happiness of a 
pipe and the reminiscent upward glance towards the summits 
just left behind. It is one of the purest joys in life ; and it is 
in such places, and among such pursuits, that the rare flower 
of happiness grows. 
ee ei ee et Se de 

To-day there are few walkers among the hills. You may meet 
a couple of other walkers in the day ; you may spend a whole 
day and see nobody. It is true that the schools have not 
yet “scaled,” and the young people are still sitting at their 
desks, following their lessons or (worse still) doing their 
examination papers. Perhaps the mountains will be more 
populous in a month’s time, when the young have come into 
their inheritance. But there seems to have been a change 
of fashion which has affected almost everybody, the young 
as well as the old and the middle-aged. ‘* Twenty years ago,” 
said a fellow guest the other day, * the inn was the resort of 
mountain-loving folk, who stayed for a whole fortnight, 
and tramped all the country round, and drew into their minds 
the feeling of the island.” It seems very different to-day. 
There are two sorts of persons whom you now find in the inn. 
One is the fisherman, who haunts the lochs and streams with 
rod and fly. The fisherman, per se, is nothing new: he is as 
old as Izaak Walton and John Cotton: indeed, he is as old 
as the hills and the beginnings of time. But he comes to-day 
with a large paraphernalia: a majestic car bears him to and 
from his fishing ; and he seems to have little time for any 
great communion with nature. The other and typical sort of 
person is the motorist, who appears in his car, stays a night 
or two, and then, like the Bedouin, drives away in the early 
morning to some fresh inn and some new pasture. Even the 
fisherman seems a nomad, moving restlessly to new waters ; 
and the motorist is a nomad pure and simple. The population 
of our inn is constantly changing: at the end of ten days we 
are the oldest inhabitants, incalculably old ; and we begin to 
say to ourselves : 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est. 
. eee Oe ee 

There are probably deep delights in fishing. The venerable 
Paley was a fisherman ; and he spent whole days by Cumber- 
land streams without ever catching a single fish. His friends 
said that his fishing was a pretence to cover his thinking ; and 


perhaps the quiet of the streams which he fished passed into 
his writings, and gave to his Natural Theology, and his Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy, their deep and 
judicious wisdom. But the fishermen of our days are not 
fishermen of Paley’s stamp. The Industrial Revolution has 
taken place since Paley sat placidly besides the waters of the 
Eden or the Wear; Science has celebrated her tremendous 
triumphs ; and fishing, even by the waters of moorland lochs 
and mountain streams, has become an industry and a science. 
Men seem to fish on statistical principles ; they keep books of 
records as well as of flies ; it is a question of how many fish a 
day, and of average size, and, above all, of maximum weight. 
But perhaps fishermen were always ‘“ statisticians” (a 
good word, which begs all questions); and anyhow the 
writer, even in his palmiest days, was never a fisherman of any 
skill. He still remembers how he once tried to fish in a 
Lancashire river, under the tuition of a Jesuit father, and only 
succeeded in losing a cherished Devon minnow (or some such 
thing) which his tutor had lent him: he still remembers— 
with less shame, but without an atom of pride—how he once 
spent a day with two Benedictine monks, by a little tarn in 
Yorkshire, and netted (or otherwise caught) in the course of 
the day an innocent and unoffending perch. Sunt quos 
curriculo pulverem Olympicum Collegisse juvat ; for myself, lam 
content if a good steam-trawler catches me a breakfast herring, 
and I am more than content, I am even grateful, if my fellow- 
guests at the inn where I happen to be staying will catch me 
a small and succulent trout to give me a change from herrings. 

Fishermen are perhaps to be pardoned ; but of the drivers 
of cars we may wonder, as the Middle Ages wondered about 
archdeacons (whom they seem to have detested), num 
motorista salvari potest ? They are such restless fellows : they 
are here to-day and have flashed away to-morrow ;_ their talk 
is of cars, and their comparative merits—perhaps also of inns, 
and their comparative merits—at the most, of the “ sights ” 
they have seen, and their comparative merits. Was there ever a 
motorist on holiday who ‘“‘ drew the quiet night,” or anything 
else that was quiet, ** into his blood”? I am inclined to think 
that every owner of a car (and, by the way, I should like to make 
a law that no man should own a car unless he could prove to 
the satisfaction of a jury of twelve neighbours that he really 
needed one) should leave his ear at home when he went on 
holiday. He will not tend to be so much of a flitter-mouse ; 
and he can settle down to the real purpose of a holiday—which 
is, in brief, to supple your body, by honest walking and climb- 
ing, so that it will carry you well and gallantly till the next 
holiday, and again, above and beyond that, to steep your eyes 
and your thoughts in new scenes and fresh beauties, so that you 
may enjoy, for months to come, and for your mind’s perpetual 
invigoration, ** the harvest of a quiet eye”? which you have 
reaped in your walks and your climbs. 

es, ia, ae, et Se 

All this sounds, after all, superior. But perhaps it is only 
a crying of “‘ sour grapes” to the unattained and unattain- 
able; and anyhow there are as many ways of spending 
holidays as there are persons to spend holidays. Not all of 
us are born to be tramps ; and men must take their pleasures 
according to their capacities. Still, one of the deepest of 
holiday-pleasures is the mere act of seeing, the use of the 
eyes, the gazing upon beauty until you make it permanent 
memory as well as immediate vision. And there is no way of 
seeing except the way of walking and watching. Go in a car, 
and the beauty flashes cinematically past and is gone. Even 
on a bicycle you may slip too quickly by this or that: only 
when you are a hundred yards past do you realize what you 
have missed ; and then it is too late to go back. I wonder if 
we are all of us possessed by a passion of looking and looking 
until we can fix the thing seen in the memory—a sort of 
passion of mental photography. I know that the passion 
besets me; and I am always trying to capture for ever what 
I see—an outline of hills, or a blaze of colour, or whatever it 
may be. That is why I walk: and that is why I hope the 
world will always be content to walk—for the sake of the 
eyes and their harvest. Orr0n, 
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Country Life 


ENGLAND AND GARDEN CITIES. 

What may be called the aesthetic organization of the country 
is to be discussed by the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England at a great autumn meeting at the Welwyn 
Garden City. We can no longer allow the country to suffer 
under the education system applied to Topsy who “ just 


growed.” That system produced what Cobbett (a lover 


of Saxon monosyllables) called Wens, and Carlyle, who often, 


preferred more syllables, “* concrete mendacities,”’ not, perhaps, 
intending a pun on the adjective. The meeting will be 
interesting on many heads, but especially for the selection 
of the site. One may, perhaps, infer from the choice of the 
place and the personality of some of the speakers that it is 


desired to focus attention on the garden city idea. First, 
is it a good idea? Second, is it well carried out ? 
* * * * 
The ambitions of Welwyn were, and are, high. <A future 


was sketched of a city that should one day become entirely 
rate-free. The ‘ unearned increment”? accruing from the 
enhancement of site values, from the exploitation of the city’s 
internal resources, would in the sequel—so it was hoped— 
mount high enough to endow the public services. The 
idea is not in itself extravagant and has been fulfilled in 
Germany. At Welwyn, land was bought very cheaply, and 
by a happy accident it was found to be a source of beautifully 
clean gravel, of good sand, of.good water, and of brick clay. 
A bit of England proved, as has often happened, richer 
than was imagined. Parts were afforested with timber of 
acertain value. To add to these natural resources a central 
shop, with certain monopoly rights, was erected, that those 
who spent their money thus might also help to reduce their 
rates. Nor were the ideals of the shop exclusively economic. 
It was one of the few places where you could buy a loaf 
made wholly of English local flour ! 
* * * * 

The ideals are wide and various. They include art, drama 
and literature, athletics and much besides. They are expressed 
concretely in many ways; for example, by a grandiose 
theatre (where some very good acting is to be seen) and a 
bowling green of Cumberland turf! The communal spirit 
is illustrated in the organization of the lawn tennis courts, in 
playing grounds for the children, in the unscreened gardens 
which must be well tended. The city increases steadily towards 
its ideal size of some thirty thousand ; and so far the spectacle 
of its progress is not unpleasing in the eyes of those who 
owned the place and knew it as a concretion of farms and 
woods. The few factories are so placed that they do not 
urbanize the dwelling houses. There is no obvious con- 
fliction between the garden and the city of the title. 

* * * * 

So far, so good, but it must, I am afraid, be inferred that 
as yet the agricultural ideals have not proved a striking suc- 
cess. Several influences have prevented the scheme of a 
definite, fixed agricultural belt or area which should supply 
the people and the communal shop with the freshest 
possible products, which should revive the habit of the early 
English village, which should make of the place a farm as well 
as a garden city. The farmer missed what all farmers desire, 
security of tenure. He might see his favourite plot become a 
more desirable building site; and in practice, as everyone 
finds, an original @ priori plan with perfectly defined areas had 
to be modified in practice. Incidentally a good example of 
such adaptability to local needs was seen in the subsequent 
alteration of the town plan of Canberra, the new capital of 
Australia. Again, the ideal of a monopoly of distribution 
is not wholly practicable. It leads to dissatisfaction and 
undignified evasions. 

* * * * 

Nevertheless, when we have allowed for all subtractions 
from the rather too slick and certain prophecies of the earlier 
propagandists, it is true that the garden city or “ satellite 
town,” as the phrase goes, strengthens the arguments for 
regional planning; and _ regional planning is the strongest 
card of the preservers of rural England. The control of design 
(preached with force and charm and humour by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis), and of advertisement ; the preservation of 


rights of way, of historic spots and most English scenes, the 
encouragement. of the rural sense—all these are of importance ; 
but England cannot be saved until every county that is 
threatened by neighbouring towns or insistent travellers is 
regionally planned for the preservation of natural beauty, 
health and wealth, including husbandry ; and in such regional 
planning the decentralised factory and satellite town have 
an assured place in the new England. It was interesting to 
discover this week that some of the elementary school teachers 
in Hertfordshire are preparing to teach regional planning. 
The public schools might follow suit. 
* * * * 

Tue SENsITIVE Porato. 

The research workers into applied agricultural science, in 
which Leeds University has taken a prominent place, have-been 
demonstrating a small scientific fact that is of interest toevery 
countryman who has a-patch of vegetable garden. It is a 
common custom to cut potato sets, but not all who do this 
understand the nature of what Gilbert, with a certain prophetic 
sense, called “* the bashful young potato.’ In a pretty experi- 
ment, made many years ago, you could detect by electrical 
agitation the effort of a pricked potato to heal a wound inflicted 
by a needle. Some newspaper critic at the time said you could 
hear it scream. However that may be, a cut potato can 
bandage its own wound most effectively ; but only in the right 
conditions. If it is cut in the sunlight and the dry the wound 
is likely to prove mortal. If cut in moist and comparatively 
darkened air it will suffer little pain, and in due time produce 
a hundredfold. In a particular trial the difference of yield 
was as 13} tons to 7} tons from tubers cut in the better and 
worse conditions. 

* * * 
Se_r-HEALING PLANTS. 

Doubtless this is no more than a further illustration of the 
reasons that make cuttings strike roots. Sap rushes to the 
injured spot, and on its arrival produces growth which first 
heals the wound and then stimulates root growth at the spot. 
It is the peculiar art of the gardener to discover in each plant 
which sort of wound in which part of the plant most success- 
fully promotes the putting forth of roots. Carnations and 
pinks, some of which are best layered, some as cuttings of 
various sorts, give a good example. It is thought at Leeds, 
where the subject is being very energetically pursued, that 
in the case of blackcurrants green wood cuttings, taken in 
summer, produce bushes more surely free of the common 
maladies (** reversion ’’ and big bud) than the normal autumn 
cuttings from older wood. 

* * * * 
Omnivorous MAMMALS. 

A large amount of curious information is reaching me about 
that charming but murderous alien, the grey squirrel. Its 
boldness and consequent fondness for the haunts of men seem 
to have altered in some degree its feeding habits. Like some 
dogs (I know two who delight in eating both gooseberries and 
blackberries) it is becoming more and more of a fruit-eater, 
though not, I fear, less and less of a flesh and egg-eater. To 
the tale of its ravages among the greenhouse peaches must be 
added several records of its newly acquired fondness for 
strawberries, and ordinary nets are no protection whatever. 
It must be one of the most} generally omnivorous of all 
animals. Flesh of many sorts, eggs, nuts, fruit and even 
green peas all appear in its dietary ; and it seems to resemble 
that genius in natural history, Mr. Frank Buckland, who 
could not be prevented from experimenting in new and curious 
foods. Yet perhaps many of the mammals are more catholic 
in taste than is generally inferred by biologists from the nature 
of their teeth. They learn new habits rather beyond the scope 


of original nature. 
* * * 


An Earty Harvest. 

Harvest has begun, and is becoming general in the south. Dry 
days have hurried the ripening of the grain and have shortened 
the straw, at any rate of the oats, which are the first to fall. 
A healthy, but rather light harvest is expected. The hay 
is a “* bumper ” crop, but for those who wish to sell it, absurdly 
cheap ; and so far there is little sign that any of the cereals 
will be worth a remunerative price, W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTaAtoR.] 


Srr,—In your last week’s issue you did me the honour to refer 
to a letter which I published in the Times on July 4th. 
May I be permitted to comment briefly on your comment ? 

I am ready to go to any length in recognizing the new self- 
conscious nationalism of India. If Dominion Status is to be 
regarded as a title of honour, it is already India’s by right. 
She fought beside us in the War as a national entity ; as an 
international entity she is a member of the League of Nations ; 
it was because we realised the idiomatic and _ individual 
status of India that the Simon Commission was appointed. 
There is value in your distinction between status and function, 
provided everybody accepts it. 

But do they ?. The Simon Commission seems to me to have 
insisted as strongly as you do yourself on the individual 
character of the Indian community and its right to an equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. That is similarity 
of status. But Mr. Srinivasa Sastri complained the other day 
that the Report did not deal with Dominion status. Does he 
mean the same thing by the phrase as you? Do the numerous 
Indian critics of the Report? Are they not thinking of 
similarity of function, which is to be attained by some sudden 
effort of mind and will, whereas on the facts of the case it can 
only be reached by a gradual evolution ? 

Two things in this difficult matter seem to be of real impor- 
tance. The first is that we should not use words which can 
possibly be misunderstood. Dominion status to most people 
implies Dominion functions. We cannot, for diplomatic reasons, 
indulge in vagueness. Our behaviour must be, as lawyers say, 
uberrimae fidei. ° ; 

The second is that we should avoid:emphasizing the word 
“Dominion.” Its use in this connexion involves a confusion 
between “ also”’ and “ likewise.”” The Dominions are equal 
and independent partners of Britain ; so also must India be, 
but not necessarily likewise. The governmental forms which 
suit Canada may not be those most apt for India’s special 
culture and unique conditions. Surely India, in working out 
the solution of her problem, need not borrow what may be the 
irrelevant modes of the West, but should set herself, the purpose 
being agreed, to devise the machinery strictly applicable to 
her needs. The Simon Report has put forward one scheme for 
evolutionary advance. My hope is that the political genius of 
the Indian people may supplement that at the coming con- 
ference by their own idiomatic contributions. But all schemes, 
whatever their source, must respect the facts of the case, 
To disregard these out of mysticism or mere impatience can 
only mean disillusionment and disaster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. Joun Bucnan. 


[To the Editor of the SrecratTor.] 


Srir,—To-day there is grave risk that India may be sacrificed 
to the clamour of the extremists. Dangerous talk of immediate 
‘Dominion status” is current. Even in high places a 
tendency exists almost to ignore the Report of the Simon 
Commission with all its great authority. An effort is also being 
made to lead public opinion at home to some point far in 
advance of the Report which, with its sympathetic attitude 
towards self-government, must be regarded as the basis of any 
discussions which may take place at the Conference. 

A policy of surrender would lead, probably, to the total loss 
of India ; and certainly to chaos, which would be a disaster not 
to India alone, but also to this and other countries. British 
trade with India must suffer, and with it every man and 
woman worker. British investments in India would probably 
follow British investments in Russia. These are inevitable 
results if India is handed over to its extremist politicians, and 
the commercial fabric of this country would be shaken to its 
foundations. The consequences to the Indian mi’lions would 
be even more disastrous. 

A peaceful and prosperous India is vitally es sential to this 
country and to India itself. India is our best +zustomer in the 
world. No commercial nation like Great Brité:in can lose such 
a customer without paying a terrible price for it ; and the price 
would have to be paid by the banks, the sk ipping companies, 


<a, 


the Editor 


our industries as a whole, our salaried officials and our wage- 
earning classes. It is not too much to say that no one would 
escape. The working classes of India would suffer even 
more. 


The prevention of these disasters is, therefore, everyone's 
concern. The Indian Empire Society has been established to 
inform and focus public opinion in this country on the realities 
of the situation in India and the danger of concessions to 
violence, and, at the same time, to take resolute action in 
every quarter possible to safeguard British and Indian 
interests. 


A substantial fund is urgently required if the Society is to 
carry through its task. Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, Sir Mark Hunter, 12 Ashburn Gardens, London, 
S.W. 7, who will be pleased to supply full information as to the 
aims of the Society and particulars of membership.—We are, 
Sir, &c., 

(Signed) SumMNerR, SYDENHAM OF Compr, 
REGINALD CrAppocK, C. W. C. Oman, 
M. F. O'Dwyer, CLaup W. JAcos. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTorR.] 


Srr,—I enclose a copy of part of a letter just received from 
Incia. The writer is agent (manager) of an important 
branch of a bank in India and has been there for the last 
five years. 

I feel that such views, coming from an Englishman engaged 
in so cautious and conservative an occupation as banking, 
are important enough to be published for a more genera] 
consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GorpDoON Evans, 

8 Highbury, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“The Simon Commission Report has met with practically 
universal condemnation in this country. I have hardly met, or 
read of anyone, with a good word for it. The Times of India damns 
it with faint praise and responsible European opinion in Bombay 
is dead against it. Of course, Calcutta and a few die-hards there 
are in favour of it, but they live in the atmosphere of the last 
century. Every moderate Indian leader, Jinnah, Sastri, Thakerdas, 
Sellar, &c., condemns it unequivocally, and I am in entire agree- 
ment with them. It gives nothing—if anything it is reactionary, 
and India will have nothing to do with it. India has to have 
Dominion status with necessary safeguards for minorities and 
control of the Army ; nothing less will satisfy them, and if English 
people think that the masses are not behind it then they ought 
to come and live in Gujrat for a bit and see what they think 
about it. 

When men get to the state of delighting to go to prison for their 
convictions, then it is time something was done. If we are to 
uphold the fair name of England as the giver of freedom, and if 
we want to retain India within the Empire, then we must state 
immediately that the Round Table Conference is to meet to discuss 
‘Dominion Home Rule.’ 

If we make India mistress in her own house she will remain a 
daughter in ours. I am deeply impressed by the sincerity of the 
Indian leaders, and I am afraid people at home do not realize how 
strong feeling is—there is absolutely no antagonism to the English 
as such. My treatment by Indians of all schools here—even in a 
hot-bed of Gandhism—is perfect, but they claim the right to 
manage their own affairs. Every Hindu in Gujrat, from Gandhi 
down to the meanest members of the depressed classes, are solid 
in their demand; and in the twentieth century we cannot deny 
the right of self-determination to 300 million people. 

As to the articles Lord Rothermere is writing in the Mail, 
he says all Indians are corrupt and dishonest: that is not calcu- 
lated to placate Indian moderate opinion, and I feel quite ashamed 
when my Indian friends confront me with articles of this nature. 
He also says that if we give them Dominion Home Rule we will 
lose our trade. I tell you that if we do not give them Home Rule 
we will lose our trade. No Act of Parliament can force a country 
to trade with us. I tell you in all solemnity that Indians are 
prepared to ruin themselves if necessary, in the same spirit that 
the Dutch flooded their own land in the fight for freedom. I never 
realized that the Indians were capable of such an effort. Men are 
not only cheerfully going to prison but are cheerfully allowing their 
lands to be confiscated in return for non-payment of taxes. When 
a country’s spirit is like that, how can any real Englishman (who 
loves his own country and thinks what he would do if his own 
Motherland were in alien hands, however justly it were ruled) help 
but respect a people who are by nature pacific and non-violent. 

As an Englishman I pray that we will rise—as we have risen 
on occasion to great heights and comé forward with some mag- 
nanimous gesture—and save the situation. By giving South Africa 
Dominion Home Rule in 1910 we saved her for the Empire, and 
in fourteen years after the Boer War had her lined on our own side 
in the Great War. That was an act of statesmanship, and we 
rieeda similar act to-day.” ' 
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[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—India. cannot sufficiently thank you and Sir Arthur 
Younghusband for showing the English public that what 
India wants more than anything else is izzat. In this 
cennexion a few observations regarding the treatment meted 
cut to the Indians staying in England by the natives of the 
soil may not, I think, be out of place. I applied to a number 
of beating clubs fer admitting me as a member. All of them 
returned an emphatic “no.” The secretary of one club 
went so far as to suggest that an entirely white atmosphere 
might not prove congenial to an Indian. I know also several 
sases Where Indians of undoubted merit and learning had 
tried in vain to get accommodation in the big hotels of London. 
To crown all, the London branch of the Imperial Bank of 
India cannot tolerate the idea of taking Indian students 
for apprenticeship. 

I can give heaps of instances to show that the Indians in 
England do not enjoy the same treatment as that shown 
to the citizens of the self-governing colonies. Most of the 
Indians cannot help feeling that the continental people 
treat them much better than the English who stand to gain 
so much from their connexion with India. 

As you seem to be greatly interested in the promotion of 
good relationship between Great Britain and India, may I 
request you to champion the cause of izzat of those Indians 
who have the misfortune to find themselves in England ?—I 
am, Sir, &ce., T. S. RAMANUJAM. 

King’s College, Strand. 


[To the Editor of the Speecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Rushbrook Williams’s reply gives me an oppor- 
tunity of stating my reasons, which for want of space I could 
not state in my article, for the view I expressed therein that 
the British Government has done a wrong to the subjects of 
Indian States by denying them separate representation at the 
Round Table Conference from that of the Princes. A consti- 
tutional difficulty is supposed to stand in the way of their 
inclusion. It is said that, in so far as the question of readjust- 
ment of relations between British India and Indian States is 
concerned, the Conference must be limited to representatives 
of the respective Governments, and that as the administrations 
in Indian States happen to be autocratic, the States can only 
be represented in the existing circumstances by Princes or 
their nominees. But is it a fact that the Conference will be 
so limited to representatives of Governments? Is it meant 
that the representatives of the people of British India, who as 
yet have no authority to speak for the British Government and 
who, nevertheless, are to be admitted to the Conference, will 
be asked to withdraw from it when the question of the mutual 
relutions between the two parts of India will come on for dis- 
cussion ? Presumably not ; and if they are to be allowed to 
participate in the discussion on what ground can the people of 
Indian States be excluded ? The Conference is not meant to 
arrive at a final and definitive settlement of the political 
questions which will form the subject of discussion. When 
that stage arrives it is but right that the Governments alone 
should ke parties to it, and the people of Indian States as well 
as British India should be kept out. But the Conference is 
convened for a preliminary discussion with a view to ascertain- 
ing the maximum amount of agreement between all the parties 
concerned ; and at this stage the States’ people are no less 
entitled to representation than the British Indian people. The 
very strong probability that exists at the present moment of 
the Opposition parties in this country being given represent- 
ation at the Conference adds considerable strength to the claim 
of the subjects of States for similar representation. Even if 
Government decides eventualiy not to include these parties, 
the decision will obviously rest on considerations of expediency, 
and not on the constitutional objection such as is raised to 
representation of the States’ people, that it is not within the 
competence of Government to include them. Thus the 
Government’s decision on this point, whatever it be, supports 
the claim which the people of the Indian States are putting 
forward. 

But there is another, and a stronger, ground than this. A 
readjustment of the existing relations between British India 
and the Indian States may result in relaxation of the control 
exercised by the British Government over the States, and this 


will affect the people of the States differently from the rulers. 
The Crown of England has undertaken certain obligations on 
behalf of the States’ people as it has undertaken obligations 
on behalf of the Princes ; and if the Princes have a right to be 
consulted at the Round Table Conference on the ground that 
reform of the British Indian constitution may involve, in fact 
if not in form, a change in the treaty position, surely the people 
too have a similar right to be consulted on the identical 
ground. These may find that the power which the British 
Government has reserved to itself, first of preventing mis- 
government wherever possible and then of putting things 
right where preventive action is not possible, is substantially 
whittled away as a result of agreement at the Conference 
between the British Indian people and the Princes, neither of 
whom are interested in maintaining it intact. It is, therefore, 
an act of flagrant injustice on the part of Government to have 
ensured, by inviting them to the Conference, strict fulfilment 
of its obligations to the Princes, while virtually neglecting its 
obligations to their subjects by excluding these from the 
deliberations at the Conference.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W.8. S. G. VazeE. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 


Sir,—In spite of some obvious differences, there is a striking 
parallelism between the problem of India and that of Kenya 
Colony. 

A letter in the Times of July 12th by Mr. Richard Law, 
under the heading ‘* Lord Irwin and his critics,” contains 
observations with reference to India which fit the position 
in Kenya with singular aptness. Substituting ‘ Kenya” 
for “India,” and “ settlers” for *‘ educated Indians,” and 
omitting one parenthesis, the passage referred to runs as 
follows :— 

“The problem of the future relationship of this country -to 
Kenya is, I take it, a political problem, and in politics one must 
consider not only what is just and right, but what is humanly 
possible. Of two solutions to any given problem, indeed, it is 
sometimes necessary to choose the one which is ideally the less 
desirable. Of such a nature, I submit, is the problem .of Kenya. 
We in this country may know without any possibility of error 
what is best for our fellow-subjects in Kenya, but unless we can 
convince the settlers that it is in fact best, it becomes the worst— 
for it can never be realized... The task of British statesmanship 
is surely to enlist the support of the settlers in a common (and 
perhaps imperfect) cause, rather than to impose upon them an ideally 
perfect Constitution which they will refuse to work and which 
they will throw off at the earliest possible moment.” 

It is not easy to understand why the same circumstances 
which in the case of India call for anxiously sympathetic 
treatment, should in the case of Kenya elicit only such con- 
temptuous reprobation as that of your correspondent, Mr. 
J. H. Driberg. His conclusions that the settlers’ “* members ” 
are unrepresentative, that their counsels are toa material extent 
divided on main issues, and that less than 25 per cent. of 
them are actively concerned with political affairs, do not 
follow from the premises advanced and cannot safely be 
accepted in default of any assurance that he is in possession 
of first-hand and trustworthy information about the feeling 
in the colony. 

The White Papers just published suggest several questions 
the answers to which are not easy to find. Is a Government 
not trustee for all sections of the population it governs ? 
If so, can it treat the interests of one section as paramount 
over those of others without a breach of trust ? If Govern- 
ment is ‘irrevocably responsible for maintenance of its 
trusteeship ” for the African how came it to delegate its 
trust for the natives of Jubaland to Italy ? If the answer 
is that Jubaland was ceded in implement of part promises, 
is one entitled to implement a promise to commit a breach 
of trust? Is not every trust “sacred,” and is our trust 
more “sacred” quoad the African than quoad the non- 
African ? If so, why ? 

It appears to one of your readers that the effect of the 
superfluous word “ sacred ” in the White Paper is to introduce 
into the discussions a highly undesirable element of Peck- 
sniffianism.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. WATSON. 

Shirley Holms, Lymington. 

[The two cases of Indians in India and white settlers in 
Kenya are in no sense analogous.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE COAL TRADE AND PROTECTION 

[To the Editor of the SpectTatoR.] 
Sir,—In your article on Imperial Fiscal Policy you state that 
the Coal Trade cannot be helped by Protection. It seems 
impossible to believe this when one considers that, of the 
many manufactured imports at present entering this country 
from abroad, there can be few which have not involved in 
their manufacture the use of mechanical power, and very often 
some degree of heat also, both the power and heat being very 
probably derived from coal. 

In the case of such imports as iron and steel, glass, and 
pottery, to take a few examples only, manufacturing pro- 
cesses are essentially heat processes, and our large imports of 
these materials represent yearly an invisible import of many 
hundred thousands of tons of coal. If these goods were made 
in this country their manufacture would greatly increase the 
demand for British coal, and presumably the cost of coal 
production would be greatly reduced through the increased 
output, while unemployment in the mining industries would 
be lessened. The fact that we do not actually import coal 
from abroad to burn in this country is no reason for supposing 
that the Coal Trade could not be helped by a tariff on suitable 
foreign manufactured goods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. A. G. Thomas. 

Clifton House, Old Swinford, near Stourbridge. 


A POLITICIAN IN A DIFFICULTY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Str,—The whole of the difficulties of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 
and of those who think with him, can be solved—as far as 
clear thinking is concerned—by recognizing the true factors 
responsible for trade depression, and the consequent financial 
disasters towards which we are inevitably drifting. Any 
alteration in our fiscal system in the direction of ‘‘ Pro- 
tection ’’ (under its hundred and one aliases) cannot possibly 
affect, otherwise than injuriously, the economic stability of 
the nation. Moreover, the dominating factors are likely to 
become static, as will Se seen from the following table, and 
quite outside the range of any influence that any tariff- 
monger can devise : 
Causes OF TRADE DEPRESSION. 

1. Crushing and senseless taxation. 

2. The relief of Allied nations of their debts (guaranteed by us) 
at the expense of the British taxpayer. 

3. European impoverishment due to the effects of the War. 
Our former customers cannot buy from us as much as they used 
to for the quite obvious reason that they can’t afford it. 

4. National upheavals in India, China, Egypt, &c., whereby 
business and commerce has been dislocated and markets tem- 
porarily (we hope) lost. 

5. The undoubted fact that many nations are now making for 
themselves goods formerly purchased from us. 

6. The humiliating reproach that foreign nationals work harder, 
for longer hours, for less wages, and exercise sufficient common 
sense not to disrupt wantonly the industry by which they live. 

7. The absolute atrophy engendered in personal effort, ambition 
or thrift (the great trinity making for true national prosperity, 
represented by the word * independence ’’) by the modern curse 
on the development of individual character—miscalled ‘ social 
services ’’—which shifts the responsibility of the man to support 
himself and his family to the State, and which is rotting the founda- 
tions of the character of the people. 

8. The idiotic fiscal theory that trade can (under the foregoing 
conditions) only prosper by making the consumer pay more for an 
article than he need. People are not buying because they have 
not the money to buy with. ‘* Look after the consumer and trade 
will look after itself.” 

9. The fact that we are over-populated ; and it is my considered 
belief that under no conditions (at present to be envisaged, if not 
permanently) will it be found possible to find employment for all 
the workless, or any considerable proportion of them, either now 
or at any near future time-—quite probably never. 

10. (a) The narrow basis upon which direct taxation depends. 
(b) The insane “ death duties”? which are burning up the capital 
resources of the country, and leading inevitably to the transference 
of investments abroad, and gradually an emigration of the investors 
themselves. 

These are the real reasons for our present commercial 
and financial plight ; and no economic system—FKree Trade 
or Protection--can possibly save this country from pro- 
gressive capital attrition, leading certainly to national ruin, 
except a drastic cutting down of all expenses and an equally 
drastic reduction in taxation—the latter, of course, dependent 
on the former.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Epncar H. S. Barnes-AvUsTIN, 

86 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


TEETH AND RICKETS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sm,—As ‘“ Crusader ”’ described some of my work in your 
paper I venture to place before you my conclusions which are 
that we shall never stem the tide of maternal mortality and of 
our numberless C3 and mental defectives until we make normal 
maternity our ideal. 

The work I have been doing leads me to conclude that the 
following conditions are signs of the same disease all through. 
Kirst stage: A bad tooth indicating defective calcification 
accompanied by softness of bone and mild rickets. Second 
stage: change in shape of pelvis from round O to oval O, 
making childbirth dangerous for mother and child. Third 
stage: Deformity so advanced as to be hopeless (as regards 
the pelvis) and changes in legs known as rickets. 

What is to be done? . The first signs of tooth decay in a 
child under 15 show there is not enough light on the skin to 
form Vitamin D which controls calcification. Children usually 
begin to have decayed teeth when they go to school, and all the 
precious sunlit hours are spent indoors. (See Carnegie Report 
on Maternal Mortality, 1915.) So much as regards maternity 
and the future of the race. 

Rickets is a disease which affects boys as much if not more. 
One wonders how the miserable little overclothed boys one 
sees with their pasty faces and decayed teeth, their adenoids 
and their tonsils, will ever grow up into useful men. They 
don’t. Their skeleton also suffers and their hollow backs tell 
the same story of soft bones and pelvic distortion before their 
legs bend. 

Has anyone ever seen a really first-rate athlete with false 
teeth ? Dental decay during the years of growth means 
arrested skeletal development and the sooner this is recognized 
the better. Both the good mother and the good athlete are 
known by their teeth.—I am, Sir, &c., 

IXATHLEEN VAUGHAN, 

University Women’s Club, 2 Audley Square, 

South Audley Street, W.1. 


“NEVER NOW SHALL KNOW” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTraTor.] 

Sir,—Re Rev. P. B. Clayton’s article, ‘‘ John Bull’s Mother.” 
Have I read the reverend gentleman correctly ? ‘* To these 
He prophesies the terrible response that they are utter 
strangers, and never knew and never now shall know Him.” 
Terrible indeed if true, but what a lie! ‘* God is love.” 
This would make Him a vindictive, hating God. Do you 
wonder churches are empty if such things are preached ? 

When the clergy learn to understand God and -preach 
the Gospel as the Wayshower taught it, then will you get the 
men you are striving after. I hope I have put an entirely 
wrong construction on the words in question.—I am, Sir, 
«e., REGINALD J. Eyres, 

42 Osborne Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘*ENGLISH” AND “ENGLAND ” 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. |] 
Sir,—In reply to ‘* Anglus in Scotia,” I agree that the en- 
thusiasm of the Glasgow audience was misplaced, and that 
‘** England ” is a word of poetic memories, but I think he will 
agree that Englishmen usually conveniently forget to use 
‘** Britain ” in the right place. 

As my training has been more scientific than literary I 
appreciate the sweeping statement of Sir W. Beach Thomas that 
whenever he or his colleagues spoke of English troops some 
angry and parochial Scotsman would write to protest. His 
postman would have had my deepest sympathy. I do not 
remember ever coming across an example of ‘“* British ’’ used 
in error for “* English.” 

I am sorry *“ Ayrshire ’’ has not realized that I objected to 
the incorrect use of ‘* English,’ ete., and that I did not insist 
on the substitution of ‘‘ Scottish,” ete. (even for advertisement), 
and left it to be inferred that the use of ‘‘ British,”’ ete., would 
be courteous (without lacking in dignity). As I am not with- 
out humour I recently submitted to the Editor of a leading 
humorous weekly the following subtitle appearing in a leading 
English daily paper—‘* The English Empire Loaf.” I do not 
know yet if the humour of it appealed to the Editor! -Might 
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I suggest that the next time “ Ayrshire” is in England he 
should make a point of buying English daily papers and 
attending a few political meetings. The humour will appeal ! 
Breadth of outlook can still be compatible with exactitude. 
J would commend to “* Ayrshire” the letter by “ Rose” in 
your issue of June 28th, which sums up the position.—I am, 
Sir, &c., THISTLE. 

[We agree with “ Thistle” that the use of “ English,” 
“England,” and * Englishman” where ‘ British,” &c., are 
correct is undesirable. We do not, however, agree that there 
is any malice in it, as he seems to suggest ; and objection is 
sometimes taken to it where it is perfectly correct. There 
are minor faults of courtesy on both sides, but not, we are 
sure, any intention of a slight.—Eb. Spectator.] 


RAVENS OF THE SEA 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sirn,—Your correspondent, Douglas Gordon, writing under 
the above heading, mentions that in poetry most sea birds 
are usually lumped indiscriminately together, and that ‘* the 
wild seamew shrieks its way through ballad and canto” 
entirely irrespective of species. 

It is not only in poetry that one notes this lack of. dis- 
crimination. Some years ago, on my homeward way from 
Buenos Ayres, our ship steamed into the bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
Sailing round the harbour were a number of large and very 
striking looking birds, with long wings and forked tails, which 
I afterwards learned were frigate birds, though no one, at 
the moment, could tell me anything about them. But when 
an elderly Englishman came on board, with all his luggage 
labelled for the next Brazilian port, I seized my chance of 
obtaining the desired information. However, it was not 
until my new fellow passenger had observed the birds for 
several minutes that he eventually remarked, ‘‘ There are 
several kinds of sea birds. One is called a ‘ sea gull.’ These 
birds are very probably sea gulls.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

7 Millington Rd., Cambridge. W. Batrour Gourtay. 


ABOLISHING STUFFINESS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sirn,—Those who are concerned with the foundation of the 
Youth Hostels Association of Great Britain have naturaliy 
been greatly interested by the article headed “ Abolishing 
Stufliness ” which Major F. Yeats-Brown contributed to your 
issue of July 12th. He calls attention in a lively manner 
to the ** stuffiness ” and expensiveness of some of the accom- 
modation to be met with by the traveller in English country 
places, and he does our Association the service of calling 
attention to its main object of providing a pleasanter and 
more reasonable alternative for young people who wish to 
see their own country on foot or on a pedal cycle. For his 
appreciation of our aims we are sincerely grateful. We feel, 
however, that in connecting us in the same article with two 
other movements having particular aims of their own he 
may cause misunderstanding in the minds of some of your 
readers. Major Yeats-Brown opens his article by welcoming 
“the fight against Mrs. Grundy, who objects to sun-bathing,” 
and shows how “the sun-cult has spread amazingly.” He 
passes, in the same paragraph, to the German Youth Hostels 
movement, the remarkable pioneer which has given rise to 
similar efforts in Austria, Switzerland and Holland, and from 
which our own Association, while it is to be run on charac- 
teristic British lines, will have much to learn. It is true 
that the “ sun-cult’”’ is much more widespread in Central 
Europe than in our own country, and that sun-bathing is 
very naturally often practised by those who use the German 
hostels. But it is not set down as one of the primary objects 
of the Reichsverband fiir Deutsche Jugendherbergen, and its 
most thoroughgoing form of Nackt-Kultur (see an interesting 
letter in the Spectator of October 6th, 1928) is not encouraged 
by the movement. Similarly, “ sun-cult” is not specified 
among the main aims of our own Association, any more than 
is ‘men’s dress reform,” the other subject which Major Yeats- 
Brown introduces into the same article. 

The objects of our Association, as laid down in its con- 
stitution and printed at the head of its notepaper, are as 
follows :— 


‘“ (a) To help all, but especially young people, to a greater know- 
ledge, eare and love of the gountryside, particularly by providing 


” 


hostels or other simple accommodation for them in their travels. 
(6) To promote the co-operation of national voluntary organiza- 
tions, statutory authorities and individuals, and to take any other 
action calculated to further the above purpose.” 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

Barcray Baron, Chairman, Youth 

Association of Great Britain ; 
E. Sr. J. Carcnroor, Hon. Secretary. 
18 Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. 


THE RURAL BELT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—In the article headed ** Country Life,” which appeared 
in your issue of July 12th, Sir William Beach Thomas stated, 
** it is much to be regretted that the garden cities have rejected 
the ideal of an ‘ agricultural belt... It was much advertised 
in the early days, but invariably, so far as my experience goes, 
vanished before the demand of the builders.” 

This is not, of course in accordance with facts. The agri- 
cultural belt has always been and still remains an essential of 
the true Garden City. The definition adopted by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, and which appears at 
the head of their notepaper, is ‘*‘ A Garden City is a town 
designed for healthy living and industry ; of a size that makes 
possible a full measure of social life, but not larger ; surrounded 
by a rural belt ; the whole of the land being in public owner- 
ship, or held in trust for the community.” 

Moreover, in Mr. Warren's recently published book on 
** Decentralization of Industry and Population,” the definition 
is repeated in the chapter written by Captain Reiss, who 
further states, ‘“‘ The size to which the town may grow is 
definitely limited by the reservation of a permanent belt of 
rural land surrounding it. It is of the essence of the idea that 
this limitation of size should be envisaged from the start, and 
while the precise boundaries of the rural belt may be varied 
in detail to meet circumstances which may arise which were 
not foreseen, yet the main principle of the limitation of the- 
town and the maintenance of the rural belt must remain 
throughout.” 

This has been proved at Letchworth. Out of the total area 
of 4,500 acres, about 3,000 acres have been definitely reserved 
for the rural belt, an increase of over 500 acres since the estate 
was purchased in 1903, and recently enlarged by the addition 
of a further 112 acres. The rural belt is utilized part in open 
spaces and playing fields and part for farming.—I am, Sir, 
«e., >. 


Hostels 


[The subject is discussed at some length in ‘‘ Country Life ” 
in this number. It was not denied that the agricultural belt was 
a part of the definition of a garden city. The criticism referred 
to the qualification of the ideal in practice. ‘* Open spaces 
and playing fields ” are not agriculture.—Eb. Spectator. | 


BRITISH ADVERTISING 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.| 
Sir,—As an American may I plead for a more extensive 
advertising campaign in my country by Great Britain ? 
A great deal is being done in this direction by France and 
Germany, as a glance at some of our leading papers and 
magazines will reveal. Yet England, which is to us the 
most interesting country across the Atlantic, lags behind in 
making known her charms and quiet beauties. 

I have just received a letter from my mother, who is 
leaving for a three months’ conducted tour in Europe. Only 
some ten days are scheduled to see England! She would 
like to stay longer, but travelling alone she must conform 
to the time-table as fixed by the New York touring agency. 
Two elderly women friends, she writes, were so charmed 
with Clovelly, Devon, that they had left their party and 
were just too happy and peaceful to wander farther afield, 
even to Moscow, and so were reposing indefinitely in their 
dream village by the sea. 

My friend and I, after five months’ wandering, are returning 
next year to England. We shall buy a second-hand Ford, 
a few maps, and set out to find and enjoy those places about 
which we have read since we first read Beowulf at school. 
We shall advertise at home even if the English railroad com- 
panies are loath to let the great American public see and 
admire the wonderful posters we saw in England recently. 
I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 
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POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Country LIFE. 

I see in the article ‘‘ Country Life,’ headed ‘* Flower 
Colours,” in the Spectator of July 19th, the following 
words : . ‘*‘ Though blue roses and yellow sweet peas have 
not yet been produced by the selectors and hydridisers,”’ ete. 
But I saw yesterday some lovely yellow sweet peas, and I 
have seen so-called blue roses at Hurstmonceux Castle.— 
ELEANOR Rice, Arranmore, 54 Carew Road, Eastbourne. 


ALBINISM. 

Your correspondent saw what may be described as 
rarissima avis. Once I saw some years ago in the Happy 
Valley near Brighton three Avian Albinos—namely, a sparrow 
(passer domesticus), a hedge-sparrow and a ‘“‘ black’’-bird. The 
hedge-sparrow was absolutely white and its plumage glistened 
in the sunshine. I have also seen an albino rook, but I have 
never beheld an albino thrush. I am, however, credibly 
informed that there is a pied specimen of this species at the 
present time in this neighbourhood. Nobody appears to have 
any idea of the scientific reason why of Albinism.—J. P. 
Bacon Puiiuies, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


“HAVER” OR ‘ SWITHER.” 

Of late years I have several times heard English or Irish 
people use the word “ Haver” as if it meant ‘ hesitate’ or 
** vacillate,”’ and the word used in some such sense has even 
found its way into a Spectator leading article. Haver is a 
Seots word meaning “talk nonsense,’ and the Scots for 
** vacillate ’’ is ‘‘Swither.’? Is Haver also an English or Irish 
dialect word with a different meaning from that which it has 
in Scots? Or does the use of it to mean “ vacillate ”’ arise 
from vague associations in which Haver and Swither are 
blended ?—Inpo-Scor. 


THE SuppLiANt WoMeEN. 

In your notice of the Greek play The Suppliant Women, the 
two causes assigned for their refusal to marry their cousins 
are the fear of incest or simply dislike. Might it not have been 
repulsion from ‘ colour”? of which this is perhaps the earliest 
instance in literature ?—C. B. E. 


Tue KincsnouseE Inn. 

Your article of June 28th, on the Western Highlands, states 
that the Kingshouse Inn is now disused. The Kingshouse 
Inn has been under new management for some little time. I 
have not been in it, but in passing it at different times I could 
not help being impressed. by the altered appearance of the 
place. It looks very smart and tidy. It has a most attractive 
old-fashioned signboard set up on a post. It is on the estate 
of a relative of mine. I think the trustees have spent a good 
deal of money in doing the Inn up, but. am not sure. It may 
interest you to know that the new road through Glencoe from 
Tyndrum is making steady progress.—The Captain OF 
DunsTAFFNAGE, Dunstaffnage Castle, Connel, Argyllshire. 


An OPEN Arr ScnHoo.. 

About twelve months ago a most interesting correspondence 
on open-air schools appeared in your paper. I was greatly 
interested because ever since 1916 I have run one here in 
Hartfield, first of all entirely ‘‘on my own”? for invalid chil- 
dren, but for the last three years for normal children, with 
help from a small Trust, because I so firmly believe that pre- 
vention is better, by far, than cure. If I remember rightly 
you asked, in a footnote to an article on open-air sleeping on 
the Continent, if there was any place in England where the 
experiment had been tried. Yes, here in Hartfield, where 
every child, even a baby of eighteen months, sleeps in an open 
shelter all the year round. Financial reasons have made it 
impossible for us any longer to take very low, or no fees. We 
must get a fairly large proportion of children able to pay £90 
per annum. You will see by the prospectus that we are not 
out for any profit whatever.—K. Harvey, Brackenhill, Upper 
Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 


A New Sone. 

At the Independence Day assembly in the University of 
Georgia on July 4th, a speech on England was followed by the 
playing of ** Britannia Rules the Waves.’’—W. H. Wricuton, 

niversity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

{We have long thought that a new national song is required 
to replace ‘“ Britannia Rules the Waves,” which is out of 
date.—Ep. Spectator.] 


RUDENESS. 

In your issue of the 5th inst. Captain Donald Anderson, 
writing under the heading ‘‘ Great Britain and India,” says 
*The fault I find with our dealings with Indians is that of 
rudeness,” and then goes on to illustrate his point as follows :— 
** This insolence rests on the assumption that every English- 
man from the Welsh miner to the Chancellor of Oxford 


University is the superior of every Indian from the driver of 
an ox-cart to Jagadir Bose.” 

To elaborate a point by means of an illustration or a simile 
is, generally speaking, both effective and helpful, but, unfor- 
tunately, in this case, the rudeness condemned is reprodu2ed 
in the act of condemning it. Your correspondent is con- 
demning the insolence of Englishmen in India, why should he 
then, having put the Chancellor of Oxford University at the 
top of the intellectual ladder—an Englishman I presume, Zo 
out of his way in quest of a Welsh miner for the bottom end of 
it? Ifa miner was absolutely necessary to imbed the base 
of the ladder in the ground—muscle and brawn minus brain 
being the only requisites—surely he could have found an 
English one eminently qualified for the job. Indeed, had he 
thought of it, a sapper from the army, with his nationality lost 
in his uniform, might have, at a push, answered his purpose 
very well, and that without lessening in the slightest degree 
the distance between the bottom and the top of the ladder. 
Had something of that kind been done a gross and uncalled 
for rudeness to Welsh miners in particular and the Welsh 
nation in general would have been avoided—a rudeness which 
I as a Welshman deeply resent.—W. J., Llansoy Rectory, 
Monmouth, 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS, 

If the answers to the weekly questions are not “ sacro- 
sanct,” is it within a reader’s province to offer a comment ? 
If so, may I say that the answer to Question 3, in your issue 
of June 28th, makes odd reading: ‘* Tenterhooks in. the 
Middle Ages were . . . .” One need not be even middle- 
aged to have seen countless tenterhooks in the fields in which 
finishing mills are situated! Outside Rochdale and in the 
West Riding, until very recent years, and quite possibly 
even to-day, one of the most familiar sights was a field of 
tenters on which were stretched ‘ acres”? of flannel and 
blankets drying in the open air. In regard to Question 4— 
** to go to the wall ”’—surely the significance of the expression 
is not the proximity or incidence of something external but 
a significance of a declension of one’s physical or material 
condition. If a man is * going to the wall,” he is “ going 
down the hill” into infirmity, or into bankruptcy. It has 
been suggested that the reference in the expression is the 
oncoming of a physical infirmity which would qualify a person 
to sit on the stone seats which were placed against the walls 
of parish churches before the seating on the floor of the nave 
came into use.—Rev. Epwarp Hanson, 90 Preston New 
Road, Blackburn. 


PENSIONLESS War-WIDowsS. 

Taxpayers are doubtless sick and tired of the question of 
pensions, doles, &c. ; but is it generally realized that, whereas 
our alleged financial stringency is largely due to the payment 
of War debts, both at home and abroad, the widows of many 
of the War-wounded and diseased ex-officers and Service-men 
are left without State-aid in any shape or form? No de- 
pendant of any man who married subsequently to disablement 
is entitled to help from this country, although all the Dominions 
and other belligerent nations make some provision of this 
nature. It is particularly hard, under our pensions regulations, 
that a man who may have been pensioned after marriage, 
for a disease (e.g., tuberculosis) admittedly sown on service 
but not developed or diagnosed until after marriage, can 
look for no State-aid for his dependants should he die of his 
disability. Many hard cases are now coming to light which 
indicate serious flaws and discrepancies in the Pensions Acts, 
and as a debt of honour which would not cost the country 
more than £1,000,000 per annum (and War Pensions com- 
mitments are decreasing annually by about £3,000,000) there 
can be no two opinions, in men with memories, that these 
cases deserve reconsideration, especially when it is remem- 
bered that such men are precluded, by their disability, from 
active and remunerative work, and can get no company to 
insure their lives, except under a very heavy “ load” which 
it is impossible to meet out of their pensions.—Dum Sriro 
SPERO. 

Empire TRADE. 

A departure which brings all this talk about Empire Trade 
down to brass tacks will be ‘made at the new headquarters 
of the Union of South Africa in the Strand. In addition to 
the display of overseas products, which is now a customary 
feature at these London outposts of the Dominions, South 
Africa is devoting considerable space to showing goods made 
in this country for which a new market might be expected in 
South Africa. Two questions arise. Will British manufac- 
turers have the sense to make adequate use of their new 
opportunity ; and will Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
follow South Africa’s lead? During these summer months 
when, for example, we are eating millions of South African 
oranges and apples from Australia in preference to those 
sold in competition with them from outside the Empire, it 
seems just good business that a chance of reciprocity should 
be offered in this enterprising fashion and accepted by those 
whose duty it is to keep Britain at work.— Harry Foster, J.P., 
D.L., 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction :—Confessions and Impressions, by Ethel 
Mannin ;. Lord Balfour, A Memory, by Sir Ian Malcolm ; 
My Memoirs, by Sir Frank Benson ; Northcliffe, by Hamilton 
Fyfe ; Espionage, by H. R. Berndorff ; Escapade, by Evelyn 
Scott ; Good Manners and Rad, by Hugh Scott ; The Under- 
world of Paris, by Alfred Morain. 

Fiction :—The Water Gipsies, by A. P. Herbert; Castle 
Gay, by John Buchan ; Sir She Said. by Alec Waugh; The 
Inheritor, by E. ¥. Benson; Miss Mole, by E. H. Young ; 
The Island, by N. Royde-Smith ; Robert Peckham, by Maurice 
Baring ; Fire Below, by Dornford Yates. 

* * * * 


The Ways of Yesterday, by A. M. W. Stirling (Thornton 
Butterworth, 18s.), were a West Country family of clergy, 
soldiers and merchants. ‘‘ From the reign of Charles I 
their history may be traced in undoubted and unbroken 
sequence ’’—it is an _ interesting history and a very 
happy one. They had a great deal of luck. Again and 
again fortune favoured them. They made good marriages, 
formed for themselves links with the governing class, and 
were a constant illustration of the saying that money comes 
where money is. A large portion of the book is concerned 
with the doings of Lewis Way, who was born in 1772 and to 
whom Mr. John Way, of Acton, who was no relation at all 
and who began life as a servant, left a very large fortune. 
Three hundred thousand pounds is a large sum now, and it 
was a huge fortune then. Lewis was overjoyed. His first 
act was to “ stick his barrister’s wig on the pole of the fire 
screen and shake his fist at it.” Then he went to fetch his 
very young wife, who was staying away, in a grand carriage 
with a swing cot for the baby, then he wrote to an intimate 
friend to tell the delightful news, ‘‘ I am released from the 
bondage of an irksome profession and launched into the 
world in the prime of life with the full possession and free 
enjoyment of all that can make it desirable.”. How. he 
became a clergyman, how he bought a most beautiful house 
dating from 1480, and how he travelled to Russia in a carriage 
of his own design much like a caravan and interviewed the 
Czar on behalf of the persecuted Jews, is all fascinatingly 
described, often in his own letters. A perfect book this to 
enhance the pleasure of a lazy holiday or while away a 
convalescence. 

* * * * 

As a piece of passionate and nerve-racking catharsis, Miss 
Seott’s autobiography, Escapade (Cape, 7s. 6d.) has un- 
deniable merits, although the same tendency to over-writing 
and hysteria, which exasperated one in her long novel, The 
Wave, is again apparent. In spite of this monotonous inten- 
sity she does manage to give a vivid account of her youthful 
life of misery in Brazil, to which she had fled with her lover, 
who was a married man, and where in the revolting squalor 
of the tropics she bore him a child. The relationship and its 
development is considerably blurred, and the last chapter is 
nothing more than a confusing allegorical nightmare. But 
the book is interesting as a frank exposure of the emotions of 
one who has, rather self-consciously, ‘* defied society ” ; as an 
unwitting revelation of the tortures of persecution mania, 
and as a morbid presentation of the exotic scene and its people. 
The hotel keepers, doctors, servants, prostitutes, midwives 
and gimerack soldiery among whom poverty obliged her to 
live are terribly real though drawn by a corroded pen. It is 
a thousand pities that Miss Scott has no sense of humour or, 
what amounts to the same thing, a sense of proportion, for 
she has in her the makings of a fine descriptive talent. 

* * * * 


The projected barrage at Lake Tana, by throwing Abyssinia 
into the limelight, invites such books as Africa’s Last Empire, 
by Herman Norden (Witherby, 15s.). It is natural that 
the public should want to know more about a country which 
is bound to be caught up by the wheel of economic develop- 
ment during the next few decades. True, Mr. Norden had 
no specific object in writing the book, so far as we can judge ; 
otherwise he would have made more than he has done of such 


of the Week 


regions as Tana where developments are certain. But he 
writes of a country which the tourist hardly knows, and gives a 
fair. picture of present conditions. The book is easy reading, 
and his historical summary of Abyssinia, though superficial, 
should prove of interest to the general reader. He very 
properly emphasizes the independence of the Abyssinians and 
their natural suspicion of all foreign approach, but in his 
review of the inhabitants of Ethiopia the author appears to 
be unaware of the many pagan tribes which inhabit the south, 
On points of detail, too, he lays himself open to criticism. It 
is very unlikely, for instance, that the Galla came from the 
Lake Victoria region, and the valley of the Awash is not the 
heart of Galla country. The Wat or nomad peoples are 
nearly all pagan, and it is incorrect to say that they are all 
Mohammedans in the Sudan and Galla districts. His con- 
jectures as to their origin are equally wide of the mark. These, 
however, are minor blemishes in a book which, though not the 
author’s best, gives a sufficiently accurate and readable account 
of Northern Abyssinia as it now is. 
* * * * 

** Scotland,”’ wrote Mr. G. M. Thomson, “ is a victory for 
Celtic civilization,” and that is very much the opinion of 
Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie, whose Scotland: The Ancient 
Kingdom (Blackie, 15s.) brings the history of that curious 
racial blend of peoples down to the year 1295. How curiously 
blended is evidenced by the typical Scots name of MacAulay, 
which is really Norse in origin and means the son of Olaf. No 
serious student of history or archaeology will deny the strong 
impress on Scotland of Celtic cultural influence, but is it the 
predominant impress ? Mr. Mackenzie goes so far as to say 
that even Scotland’s Sabbatarianism is Celtic in origin. This 
note can but raise the question. For a fuller discussion of it 
the reader is referred to Mr. Mackenzie’s book, which gives a 
good popular account of the building-up of a more or less 
unified kingdom, culminating in Scotland’s so-called Golden 
Age, which came to an end shortly before Mr. Mackenzie's 
date-limit, and has not yet returned. 

* 1 « * 

It is seldom that a trained historian with experience in 
wider spheres cares to treat of Highland feuds, so that Miss 
A. A. W. Ramsay’s very able study of the MacGregors, 
The Arrow of Glenlyon (Murray, 6s.) is novel and welcome. 
Miss Ramsay showed her qualities in her monographs on 
Victorian foreign policy and on Peel. Here, with the same 
care for breadth of view and accurate detail, we find a touch of 
passion as the evil deeds of bygone Campbells are recounted. 
Alasdair MacGregor, the “‘ Arrow of Glenlyon,’” was the 
last recognized chief of the unlucky clan whose extermination 
was decreed by James VI. in 1603 and carried out by Archibald 
the Grim, seventh Earl of Argyll. Miss Ramsay shows how 
the Clan Gregor had suffered for centuries through not 
having a powerful noble to protect them at court, and how 
they became, partly through their own unruliness, the tools 
of this great man or that. Their final betrayal by Argyll 
followed on their slaughter of the Colquhouns in Glenfruin, 
to which they were incited by the grim earl himself. Alasdair 
was hanged at Edinburgh in 1604, and most of his men 
suffered the same fate. The very name was proscribed. But 
when the Act was repealed a century and a half later, “ all 
over Scotland respectable farmers and tradesmen, doctors 
and lawyers, astounded their neighbours by flinging off 
the titles of Drummond, Murray or Campbell which they 
had borne, and announced themselves MacGregors.” 

* * * # 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 141.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best story of 
not more than two hundred words illustrating local beliefs 
and superstitions current in the British Isles. The Editor 
reserves the right to publish any story submitted for the 
Competition. He cannot return contributions or enter into 
any correspondence on the subject. Entries for this Compe- 
tition must be received at the Spectator before Friday, August 
8th. 
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Economic Prosperity in the British Empire 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire. By Stephen 
Leacock. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
In the middle of the last century this country decided to 
grant political self-government to its white colonies, and to 
leave them. in full control of their economic resources and 
policy. Professor Leacock, in the early chapters of an 
extremely interesting book, traces the history of this period 
of disintegration. He regards it as a policy of errors, due 
to the prevailing doctrine of Cobdenism, which allowed our 
national trade to develop without any attempt to direct it 
into Empire-building. Our spare capital and population 
were permitted to seek their best employment in the United 
States and other foreign lands, instead of filling and developing 
the empty lands of the Empire. 

By the time that the vision of a Free Trade world had faded 
out, and tariff walls were visible everywhere, the complete 
economic union of this country with the Dominions was no 
longer politically feasible. ‘* The conferences—Colonial (1887, 
1897, 1902) and later Imperial (from 1907)—began to work 
cut a form of permanent union by means of permanent 
separation ” (p. 87). Law, defence, finance, even diplomacy 
and foreign relations, passed from the Central Imperial 
Government to the separate units. The momentarily united 
front presented by this free group of nations in the Great 
War appeared to many a complete justification of the dis- 
integrative policy. The admission of six Dominions as 
members of the League of Nations set a formal seal upon 
their independence. 

Such has been the process which Professor Leacock seeks 
to reverse. Not that he desires to impair the political 
autonomy of the Dominions. They must ever remain free 
to raise and lower their tariffs as they will. His reasoning is 
directed to show that Britain and the Dominions alike will 
be immense gainers by a concerted policy of economic integra- 
tion. He wishes a large agreed policy of migration and 
finance, which will rid Britain of her superabundant popula- 
tion, who will people the vacant Jands of the Empire, and 
will furnish the necessary capital for well-considered develop- 
ment. He would pool all the public debts of the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, and build a structure of Imperial 
credits wherewith to finance his large policy of directed 
migration and productive industry. Such a scheme, he con- 
siders, would even bring in financial aid from America and 
other foreign sources. 

Now I am free to admit that Professor Leacock makes a 
plausible case. But it would be still more plausible if he 
did not confine his ‘‘ Empire” to the white constituent 
nations. For the policy of economic integration he desiderates 
would seem to require the inclusion of the tropical and other 
resources of our Colonies and Protectorates. It is true that 
he does not contemplate complete self-sufficiency for the 
Empire, but financial proposals which leave out of account 
our great financial and economic interests in India and Africa 
are crippled at the outset. Our coloured Empire also is the 
repository of a good many foods and raw materials essential 


Frank Benson 


(Benn. 15s.) 


My Memoirs. By Sir Frank Benson. 
(Gollanez. 25s.) 


The Like of Michael Kelly. By S. M. Ellis. 
In spite of all that is said about the “ narrowing effect ” of a 
stage life, and about the petty spites and jealousies of the 
theatrical profession, the books written by actors and actresses 
are often wider in their outlook and freer from rancour or 
ill-will than the general run of other reminiscences. This of 
Sir Frank Benson’s is an example of it. His mind moves in 
an atmosphere of large ideas. He is warm-hearted even 
towards those’ who stood in his way. He tells, good- 
humouredly, for instance, of the criticism passed on his 
early efforts by a touring manager. This employer said :— 
“To be perfectly plain your movements aro angular and awk- 
ward; your elocution is most sing-songy and unnatural; your 
gestures are ungraceful and ill-timed. My advice to you is to leave 
the stage. Good morning.” 
Fortunately the young man persevered, and though he did 
not become a great actor himself he trained, through the 


to white civilization. Professor Leacock has nothing to 
say about them, except to diselaim all responsibility for their 
political and economic government on the part of the 
Dominions. He does not even want the Dominions to meet 
the Colonies and Protectorates in conference. 

Now there are two difficulties virtually fatal to the achieve- 
ment of this policy. The first relates to tariffs, the second to 
migration. Professor Leacock’s tariff proposal runs thus :— 

“That a Committee report a proposal of Empire Tariff review, 
following the general principles of the safeguarding of manufacture 
in each Dominion, an Empire super-tariff against foreign goods 
over and above the tariff made by each Dominion, and the right 
of all the: Dominions, including the United Kingdom, to make 
inside this arrangement any further reciprocal bargain with any 
foreign country which may serve its commercial interest, so that 
the Empire tariff is not fixed and obligatory at any time, in any 
part, or any of the component parts, of the Empire.” (P. 244.) 

Now, if I understand this proposal correctly, it requires, 
first, that Great Britain adopt a tariff against the admission 
from foreign countries of all foods, materials, and manufactured 
goods which any Dominion may be able to supply. For 
when behind the tariffs, which will still keep out our manu- 
factures where any Dominion industry exists, the capital and 
labour flowing from Great Britain shall have further 
developed Dominion manufactures, they, like the United 
States, will wish to export their surplus manufactures, they 
are to find, if not a free, at any rate a preferential, market in 
Great Britain. We are to supply them with the capital and 
the labour which will make them economically independent 
of our manufactures, the only mode of payment for our 
imported foods and raw materials we can make! 

It is true that private enterprise in this country (supported 
by some State encouragement and guarantee) is relied upon 
to secure this direction of the flow of labour and capital 
into the Empire. Now to suppose that sane private enter- 
prise will pour the necessary millions of capital into Australia 
and South Africa, or that Canada can safely cut herself off 
from the penetration of American machinery is quite incredible. 
Nor is any motive power provided that will impel our unem- 
ployed labour to leave Britain, or to fit themselves for their 
required tasks in the Dominions, even assuming that the 
workers, who form the main body of the electorate in the 
Dominions, would permit such invasion by the lower-paid 
workers from Europe. 

Though the Imperial Conference may serviceably be directed 
to make Dominion resources and opportunities better known, 
and to utilize the very real harmonies of feeling, thought, 
Janguage and standards of civilization, to strengthen com- 
mercial relations, it cannot safely engage itself in a reversal 
of our policy of free imports in return for such a small and 
precarious increase of our export market as Mr. Leacock’s 
proposals are likely to secure. This judgmentis not modified 
by inspection of the careful statistics of Empire and colonial 
trade contained in Mr. St. Clare Grondona’s work entitled 
Empire Stock Taking (Simpkin, Marshall, 10s. 6d.). 

J. A. Hopson. 


and Another 


medium of the Benson Company, a large number of young 
men and women who never ceased to be grateful for the time 
they spent in it. Lovers of the theatre had reason to be 
grateful also. There was in that company a spirit of health 
and honour, a fine striving after ideals, in addition to the 
very valuable training it gave. This has been of great and 
lasting service to the stage. In part, the Benson “ ethos ”’ was 
due to his passion for games and physical prowess. That a 
candidate for admission to the troupe was a Rugger blue or 
could run a fast quarter-mile, or make a useful member of a 
cricket or a hockey team, was as much in his favour as the 
possession of a musical voice or a talent for speaking verse. 
This comes out in the book. He laughs at himself for it. Yet 
one can see how it influenced, not only his life, but the lives of 
many others, in a sound, clean, healthful way. 

Frank Benson was one of the earliest recruits to the stage 
from ‘‘ the titled, landed and official classes,” to adopt the 
phraseology of a time-honoured work of reference. In his 
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young days, as he puts it, “it wasn’t done.” Yet he did it 
and he does not regret that he did. His family, county people 
in Hampshire, hoped he would go into some dignified and 
profitable line of business. He got as far as going to consult 
the Governor of the Bank of England about this :— 

“JT donned my best coat, of olive-green with silk facings, and a 
peacock blue tie—the influence of Rossetti and Liberty’s window 
... + L. put my fool questions and receive a straight answer. 

* No (said the great man, quizzically surveying my rather ultra- 
eareful clothes), looking at you—pardon me, your overcoat—and 
listening to your talk, I should say you would never make a man of 
business.” 


So he went to the Lyceum Theatre «nder Irving instead of 
into the City. Of course, he came under Irving’s spell, and 
not less completely under that of Ellen Terry. Here is a 
sketch of ‘‘ the Chief’ supplied by the stage door keeper :— 

“Look at them (he said, pointing to a small crowd of people). 
They all want to see Mr. Irving. Many in that crowd are Members 
of Parliament, peers, painters, poets, all the pick of the land; but 
I have told them they can’t see the governor this morning. He is 
busy with an old crony who played with him years ago in stock com- 
panies; and I know exactly what will happen. They will talk of 
the times when they were glad to receive twenty shillings a week and 
were not sure of that; they will talk for two hours and then the 
governor will get up and he will say, ‘ Fortune has keen kinder to 
me than it has been to you, and if this is any good to you, then make 
use of it for auld lang syne,’ and he will slip two tenners into his hand. 
And he won’t care a bit that he has kept the House of Lords and all 
these swells waiting as long as he has helped an old brother ‘ pro’ 
in distress. That’s what makes the governor the big man he is and 
why he is loved throughout the profession.” 

Young Benson had made a hit in a performance of the 
Agamemnon while he was at Oxford, and thought he was com- 
petent to play leading parts straight away. But when he 
joined a touring company after being at the Lyceum he was 
asked to be, not Hamlet, but Rosencrantz. And even as 
Rosencrantz he made no hit. He wore for this character “a 
hideous straggly yellow wig,” and when he entered the Hamlet, 
who was also the proprietor of the company, turned his back 
on the audience and said in loud aside: ‘* What the hell have 
you got on your blasted head?” This query was repeated 
with variations of language, and then the actor-manager said : 
“You look like a ———-—. Get off the stage and change it, 
for God’s sake.” However, this sort of treatment did not 
humble the lad’s pride for long. The actor-manager decamped 
and the recruit carried on the tour. That was the real begin- 
ning of his career. 

There is much in the book besides theatre memories. Sir 
Frank has had a life apart from the theatre and known many 
people unconnected with it. He was at Oxford with Oscar 
Wilde among other undergraduates who later became famous, 
and he disposes of the notion that Wilde was as flabby as he 
looked. He tells how ‘ the big, loosely built Irishman,” the 
“lazy, lumbering, long-haired, somewhat sallow faced indi- 

. § g ’ 
vidual with a greeny-brown coat and yellow tie,”’ once defeated 
single-handed a party of Magdalen raggers who proposed to 
make hay of his rooms :— 

‘To the astonishment of the beholders, number one returned into 
their midst propelled by a hefty boot-thrust down the stairs ; the 
next received a punch in the wind that doubled him up on to the top 
of his companion below ; a third form was lifted bodily from the 
floor and hurled on to the heads of the spectators. ‘Then came 
Wilde triumphant, carrying the biggest of the gang like a baby in his 
arms. 

A pleasant volume of varied interest by a man who through 
all the ups and downs of his career has kept his sweetness of 
temper, his love of all things that are lovely and of good report. 

Michael Kelly, actor of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, was a type oddly different from the founder 
of the Benson Company. Mr. S. M. Ellis, turning for a while 
from the letters of that boon companion, Sir William Hardman, 
thoroughly enjoys the joviality, the love of good wine, the gay 
carelessness of anything but the moment’s fun, which made 
Kelly a “ character.”” The fellow had a knack of striking up 
acquaintanees and being in the neighbourhood of events. 
The book is a panorama of a period rich in interests and 
queer folk, 
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Dr. Round’s Last Papers 


Family Origins and Other Studies. By the late J. Horace 
Round. Edited with a Memoir and Bibliography by William 
Page. (Constable. 25s.) 

THE late Dr. Round’s genealogical learning has probably 

never been equalled and this last volume of his papers, en- 

riched with a valuable memoir and an invaluable bibliography, 
will be prized by all mediaevalists and genealogists, and there 
is much that is of absorbing interest to the non-expert who 
is willing to make some effort of attention. Dr. Round’s own 
genealogy is interesting: through one grandmother he 
traced his descent to the first three Edwards, Kings of England ; 
through another he was descended from the distinguished 
family of the brothers Smith who wrote Rejected Addresses ; 
and one of Round’s sisters is said to have been the original of 
the Laura in Pendennis. Whether Round’s early interest in 
genealogy was due to his own family history we do not know. 

On the whole it is unlikely that this was a determining reason 

of his intensely studious temperament ; on the other hand, an 

important cause was undoubtedly his delicate health which 
from childhood debarred him from many activities. 

Horace Round’s health was good enough for him to be sent 
to Oxford and some of the most amusing and enlightening of 
his letters are about the celebrities whom he encountered there. 
Jowett he liked and respected little. His sermons are pro- 
nounced uncertain, and he is ridiculed for declaring that 
“miracles were not a fundamental point of faith, that they 
were prima facie impossible, and, if possible, were not esta- 
blished.” Jowett got “that arch-heretic’’ Colenso to preach, 
although the Bishop of Oxford had forbidden him to preach 
in Carfax Church. In Balliol Chapel, Colenso denounced the 
Flood, and ** ended,”’ wrote Round, ** with a word of encourage- 
ment to the wicked, that is, a pious hope in the impossibility 
of eternal punishment.” These youthful judgments on the 
preachers whom he heard tell us something of the future scholar 
which is absent from the mere record that he took a second in 
“Mods,” and a first in History and sat at the feet of Stubbs. 

Apparently Round’s first attempt at journalism was an 
article on Burke’s Landed Gentry, a subject which, in a sense, 
he never left. From first to last he had an overpowering 
interest in genealogy and the services which his great learning 
enabled him to perform were acknowledged when in 1914 he 
was appointed Honorary Historical Adviser to the Crown in 
peerage cases. His conception of the value and importance 
of genealogical study is well set out in the paper reprinted in 
this volume which he read before the International Congress 
of Historical Studies in London in 1913. He was aware that 
genealogy is a branch of study of which the utility can easily 
be overrated, but he maintained that for the illustration of 
Domesday Book it was “ essential,’ for the history of the 
feudal baronage as affecting the history of the nation its use 
was “ very great,” and its aid not to be despised in Tudor and 
post-Tudor times. Amusing instances are given of some of 
the results of the appetite for ancestors which marked the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Queen Elizabeth set an 
example by adopting a pedigree tracing her descent back to 
Adam. James [ was delightedly content with a pedigree in 
which the record of his ancestry stopped with ‘“ Brute, the 
most noble founder of the Britains ” (sic). 

Against the consequences of Elizabethan genealogical 
exuberance Dr. Round was never tired of inveighing, and he 
deplored such traces of it as still disfigured the work of the 
Heralds’ College. His passion for accuracy not unnaturally 
involved him in a good many quarrels and disputes and the 
whole of his writings, including this latest volume, bears 
testimony to it. Ile almost seems to delight in nailing down 
genealogical lies as much as the fowler delights in nailing up 
vermin. For Burke his contempt is large. The Complete 
Peerage, of course, has his respect, but no authority however 
great escapes his criticism altogether. Professor Tait’s 
judgment that his genius was critical rather than constructive, 
if an incomplete one, contains an important truth. We feel 
that we wish, irreverently, to connect his love of bowling out 
opponents with his strange habit of finishing a long genealogical 
discussion by descending from his library to the hall below by 
means of sliding down the baluster rails. 

In the present volume there are three papers of especial 
value and general interest to historians, those on “ Reliefs,” 
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“The Prise of Wines,” and on “ Burh-bot ” and “ Brig-bot.” 
The interest of these is, of course, rather technical, though less 
so than the studies of the origins of the Cavendishes, the 
Churchills, the Walpoles, the Nevilles and Bulmers, the 
Mildmays, the Heneages, the Granvilles and Monks, the 
Yarboroughs and others. Dr. Round was too great a scholar 
to risk many generalizations and there are few in this book. 
One of the rare instances is in the paper which opens with the 
words : “ Apart from fortunate marriages, the leading English 
families have owed their rise to three great sources ; success- 
ful trade, the law, and the spoils of monastic houses.” Coming 
from Dr. Round the words have an impressiveness which their 
content at first sight only partly seems to justify. Yet they 
give a sort of epitome of a genealogical knowledge probably 
never equalled before and most unlikely ever to be attained 
again. 


A New Level of Consciousness 


Civilization and its Discontents. By Sigmund Freud, M.D., LL.D. 
Authorized Translation by Joan Riviere. (The Hogarth Press. 
8s. 6d.) 

Frevp has given us a second example of that generalized and 
not technical type of book of which his Future of an Illusion 
was the first instance. These two short books, The Future of 
an Illusion and Civilization and its Discontents, wilk stand as 
the fruits of this great scientist’s old age. After a life-time 
devoted to the most elaborate investigations, to the scrupulous 
application of scientific method, with its cautious, narrow, 
limited, step-by-step approach, this man, who, in fact, intro- 
duced the possibility of science, instead of unlimited doubt and 
speculation, into a great new field of human destiny, has 
permitted himself to stand back from his particular instances, 
his meticulous and superbly honest collection of evidence, 
and to sum up for us in calm, economical, and noble prose 
the general impressions which his immense knowledge of 
numerous individual human psyches has given him. 

These impressions will inevitably strike the reader as pro- 
foundly, almost unbearably, pessimistic. But is there any- 
thing to wonder at in that ? Up till now the great poets have 
been the men to see deepest and most ¢learly into the human 
soul, and was there ever a great poet who did not hold the 
tragic view of life? The very idea of an optimistic Shake- 
speare, a buovant Keats, is ludicrous. Those who sce best see 
tragedy in human fate. We must leave optimism in the 
undisputed possession of the self-deceived. 

It is of no little interest that the generalized view which 
Freud gives us in these two latest works concurs so well with 
the view of humanity expressed with perfect unanimity by the 
poets. It is moving that this, the first man who has found a 
method—as yet, of course, crude and imperfect, but even so 
the first method—scientifically to investigate the human 
psyche should have discovered there almost exactly what the 
poets have found by intuition. 

Incidentally, the present volume contains a very beautiful 
passage on this very matter. After quoting Goethe in support 
of one of his arguinents, Freud adds :— 

* And one may heave a sigh at the thought that it is vouchsafed 
to a few, with hardly an effort, to salve from the whirlpool of their 
own emotions the deepest truths, to which we others have to force 
our way, ceaselessly groping amid torturing uncertainties.” 

This is not to say, of course, that Freud’s work has been one of 

supererogation, as the poets knew it all before. The poets 

knew it on one level of consciousness. Freud has taken the 
knowledge of much (though by no means a great part, of 
course) of our mental constitution on to a new and higher 

Jevel of consciousness, where it is infinitely more usable, more 

accessible to humanity. But it is an immense confirmation 

of his general conclusions that the poets, representing the 
distilled wisdom of mankind over the centuries, should agree 
so well with his experimentally arrived at findings, 

The theme of the present volume is a very simple one, 
which has often been foreshadowed in Freud’s earlier works. 
Civilization is only made possible by individual renounce- 
ments. The instinctive life of man is one of unbridled 
ageression and egoistic self-satisfaction. The whole structure 
of Culture bas been designed to put prohibitions and curbs 
upon him, But there was no external foree which could 


do this towards man. Therefore the inhibiting function 
had to be, in Freud’s phrase, “ internalized.” Some organ 
had to grow up within the very man himself ‘which could 
make him a possible member of a community organized for 
mutual help, which would prevent him murdering the man 
who stood in his way, raping the woman he desired. And 
thus in each civilized man there is built up by the community 
from infancy a force which we are accustomed to describe 
as the conscience, but which Freud prefers to call “ the 
super-ego.”’ This force, the guardian of the community, 
censors and passes judgment upon every act, and not only 
every act, but every desire, of the individual. This mechanism 
has been necessary to the development of civilization. But 
it has done its work at a heavy cost. We have raised up a 
part of the man in enmity and hostility against himself. The 
super-ego is a judge set up over the unchecked flow of man’s 
instinctive life. Hence conflict has arisen. Men have 
become houses divided against themselves; and when 
conflict comes neurosis follows quickly in its footsteps. The 
sense of guilt, conscious and unconscious, has become the 
hall-mark of civilized humanity. 

Such, in crudest outline, is the theme of the new volume, 
It is developed with the greatest richness of content, and one 
might use many columns without exhausting the invaluable 
dicta of men and their institutions which strew the book, 
How fine, for example, is this footnote on education! How 
bitterly do the words ring in the mind of every “ nicely 
brought up ” girl or boy :— 

“ That the upbringing of young people at the present day conceals 
from them the part sexuality will play in their lives is not the only 
reproach we are obliged to bring against it. It offends too, in not 
preparing them for the aggressions of which they are destined to 
become the objects. Sending the young out into life with such a 
false psychological orientation is as if one were to equip people 
going on a Polar expedition with summer clothing and maps of the 
Italian lakes. One can clearly sce that ethical standards are being 
misused in a way. The strictness of these standards would not do 
much harm if education were to say : ‘ This is how men ought to be 
in order to be happy and make others happy, but you have to reckon 
with their not being so.’ Instead of this the young are made to 
believe that everyone else conforms to the standard of ethics, 7.¢., 
that everyone else is good. And then on this is based the demand 
that the young shall be so too.” 

As is usual, the book is strewn with warning signs which 
Freud erects to tell us where the boundaries of his knowledge 
end. The science of psychology is so new, the material is 
as yet so unmanageable, the method of investigation so 
difficult and easily misused, that the greatest caution is 
necessary. But, once and for all, the Freudian method has 
set psychology upon a scientific basis. 

JOUN STRACHEY. 


The Revival of Agriculture 

The Organization of Farming. Vol. 1, Production. By G. T: 
Garratt. (Cambridge: W. Heffer. 6s.) 

In all the propaganda which is now going on for the revival 
of agriculture there are two main threads of argument, the 
economic and the social. They are very much confused. The 
politician, who says that such revival is necessary for our 
economy, is apt to prove it by means of arguments which 
show that it is necessary for our defence in time of war or for 
the maintenance of our standard of health and_ political 
stability. These, however, are not one thing but several, and 
it is one of the virtues of Mr. Garratt that, though he deals 
adequately with both sets of arguments, he keeps them 
severely separate. He comes well equipped with knowledge 
and experience to his task, as all who have read his book, 
Hundred Acre Farm, will know ; yet he is not confined to the 
farmer's point of view, but can enter also into that of the farm 
labourer or member of a local authority. The result is a book 
which should be read by every farmer and every politician in 
this difficult time for agriculture. If they would but do so 
our troubles would be much nearer to a solution. 

Most of the troubles of agriculture Mr. Garratt traces to the 
fact that so much of our farming is done in uneconomic units— 
that is to say on farms which are not of the right size for their 
type and method of farming. He therefore sets out in his 
first three chapters to discover the main types of farm in the 
country, and to determine what is the economic unit in each 
type. With his arguments we cannot deal here, except to say 
that, in spite of the. complexity of the subject, he succeeds in 
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being clear without being dogmatic or arbitrary. We par- 
ticularly like his analysis of the different types of small- 
holding to be found in this country and of the factors which 
It is a subject which we 
have long wished to see properly treated, and Mr. Garratt is 
particularly good where he deals with the results of relying on 
“the magic of property’ without a proper agricultural] 
credit system. The gist of his remarks, to summarize where 
summary is an injustice, is that the farmer of any type who 
is working an uneconomic unit is either spoiling his land or 
getting less return from his capital and labour than he could 
get in other fields. 

Mr. Garratt then turns to the arguments of the small- 
holding propagandis His economic examination allows him 
to estimate the limits to the expansion of this type of farming. 
He does, however, find that it has sufficient economic argu- 
ments in its favour,to allow, if it be properly administered, for 
considerable expansion, and he endorses the arguments which 
emphasize the excellence of its social or biological results. The 
restrictions which he would lay down are dictated purely by 
the fact that certain types of land are totally unsuited for 
small farming, and that many types of specialist farming are 
within sight of a saturated market. 

What is more urgently needed however, is, in his opinion, 
redistribution of the land in order gradually to convert the 
present uneconomic units into eflicient ones, without favouring 
any type of farm markedly more than the rest. In order to 
achieve this result it would be necessary, he thinks, to have 
some system of land tenure which would be equivalent to 
State landlordism, since under the present system redistribu- 
tion of all sorts is held up and the rationalization of the 
countryside paralysed. 

Finally there is the problem of marketing. No solution of 
the problem of British agriculture would be complete which 
left this question untouched, and Mr. Garratt is devoting to it 
a complete volume, which has yet to appear. We shall await 
it eagerly, in the hope that Mr. Garratt may be able to give 
to opinion as fair yet firm a lead as he has here given on the 
subject of production. 


Fiction 
Blowiag Bubbles 


By H. G. 





The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. Wells. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Elinor Barley. By 
Press. £3 3s.) 

Celeste. By Stephen Hudson. (The Blackamore Press. 18s.) 

Kyra, My Sister. By Panait Istrati. (Humphrey Toulmin. 
7s. 6d.) 


Sylvia Townsend Warner. (The Cresset 


OF all our serious writers Mr. H. G. Wells is the easiest to 
and misunderstand because abuse and misunderstanding 
are his own electioneering weapons. But he is the most 
genial, vital and inspiriting of our orators. His gestures 
are those of a man alive to his finger tips. Refrain from 
useless heckling, and the splendid electoral promises come 
in bubbles to his lips, and become, as they float away on the 
air, new and sparkling worlds. Why not enjoy the sight 
of a man blowing bubbles so earnestly? Why stick pins 
into his miracles and visions? Are they not intended to be 
the miracles and visions that create faith, claiming no intrinsic 
verity of their own ? 

Perhaps we should define him rather as; the perfect big- 
circulation journalist, the perfect disseminator of the new 
faith which is rising like a weird gas from the chemical action 
of Big Business upon the modern world—the persuasive 
sentimentalist who colours these vapours so that they appear 
to be desirable, Utopian clouds. For since the days of Tono 
Bungay and the sudden fortune of Kipps, Mr. Wells has had 
a sneaking but growing admiration for Big Business. He 
has heard, with approval, the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness of Detroit, saying, ‘History is bunk.” The 
word * big” delights him, as it delights a child. Tear up 
the old drawing of the world and make a bigger one! Rough 
in the huge emotional outline and leave the details, the 
awkward grafting of the future on to the present stem, to 
the elders and the clerks. 

Big Business has the virtue of solving big problems in the 
simplest of ways: it buys them, This was the habit of Sir 
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Bussy Woodcock, the shrewd, vulgar and easily identifiable 
millionaire, of this novel, who naturally bought the dream 
yar into which Mr. Parham’s donnish militarism had thrown 
the world. The world made safe through buying: that is 
as fair a caricature of Mr. Wells’s new message as The Autocracy 
of Mr. Parham is of his ancient enemies: tradition, patriot- 
ism, duty, soldiers, Fascism and the older universities. How 
spontaneously in tune he is with the spirit of our age and 
the traditional spirit of our caste system! Mr. Parham, 
a chilly and pompous Oxford den, with one agitated eye 
for the ladies and the other for the long chance, a teacher 
of history with a privy little corner in Richelieu, a taste for 
wine, good meat, tradition, authority and continuity, and a 
gentlemanly belief in the spiritual and physical necessity of 
war, allows himself to be “ taken up ” by Sir Bussy Woodcock 
and to be added to his collection which includes anyone 
from chorus-girls to duchesses. Sir Bussy decides ** to have a 
look at ” spiritualism and takes Mr. Parham to a séance—Mr. 
Wells’s excellent topical sense !—where he falls asleep and dreams 
that he is the Master Spirit who has come to save England 
from ruin. Here the sword of satire lashes cut. He abolishes 
-arliament, rules like a Mussolini—he even goes to see the 
fire-eating Paramuzzi in Rome—and gradually falling into the 
hands of the Generals and Mr. Brimstone Burchell, soon involves 
England in a world war, America abstaining. This abstention 
does not prevent the English and American fleets doing what 
they were built to do : destroy each other, ‘in a naval demon- 
stration.” Mr. Parham awakes from his dream just as the 
scientists refuse to sell their gas which Sir Bussy has cornered. 

The absurd apotheosis of the don for the purposes of satire 
is a sublime piece of malice, but Mr. Wells is never satisfied 
with his own comic genius. He is never content to be 
entirely the genial creator of common, mean and funny little 
people, or the satirist. His irony becomes at times like a 
rapier that has been dulled at the point through being used 
as a schoolmaster’s pointer for beating the blackboard instead 
of the enemy. And Mr. Parham is far more significant and 
instructive before his apotheosis than after it. Perhaps we 
ought to treat the book as letterpress to the ten very funny 
cartoons by Low included in it. 

Elinor Barley is a book that might have pleased Mr. Parham 
both because of the fastidiousness and ccol elegance of its 
production, and the preciosity of its treatment. He would 
have been able to experience vicariously the emotions, memories 
and calculations of a murderess. Awaiting the gallows, for the 
murder of her second husband, a farmer’s daughter recalls the 
happiness of her first marriage, the trivial accident which 
brought it to an end and the conspiracy of circumstance which 
drove her into a second marriage with a loutish man below 
her station. As an exercise in the macabre of plain statement, 
with little acceleration of emotional development, or change of 
character, the story has a cool objectivity and merit. The 
transition from phase to phase is smooth and rapid. Depth 
and perspective are sacrificed. Elinor Barley shows remark- 
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able virtuosity but the. method of ‘‘ Moll Flanders” is more 
satisfying in a longer and richer narrative. 
Mr. Stephen Hudson’s pieces are also precious, elegant and 


brief. One never knows his people: one overhears someone 
talking about them. It is all as kewildering as that nonsense 
verse : 


“Tf ever you or she should come 

To speak of this affair 

He trusts to her to set them free 

Exactly as we were.” 
This is a misquotation, but a misquotaticn cannot alter the 
meaning of a verse like that; and, in an indelicate way, it 
conveys the elusiveness of a delicate writer. He avoids the 
gross parturition of the imagination; his figments of 
observed reality must ke inferred. It is, for instance, many 
pages before one realizes that this faithful servant of a great 
writer who is building a bulwark of a few habits and a few 
friends against the advance of death, isa weman. What kind 
cf woman, thcugh it is she who writes, one never quite knows. 
Another story, again in the equivocal first person, describes 

nerely a woman sitting with her lover cn the terrace of a 

casino and watching another party take their seats. Again, 
we are given only the aroma of a relaticnship. Another 
story is even more elusive: scraps of desultory talk akout 
nothing on a hot night in an American town. Mr. Hudson is 
a sensitive writer. He catches the arcma. But where and 
what are the flowers ? 

Kyra, my Sister, falls into three parts, the first of which is 
extremely tedious; the others are superficially exciting. 
The scene is in the Balkans and the hero is a youthful 
invert who recounts the history of his early vagabondage from 
a house of smugglers and prostitutes to moral corruption in the 
palaces of certain wealthy Turks through whose hands he passes. 
The book somehow escapes being sordid ; scmething in the 
rapid, earnest, romancing style of the teller saves it, or possibly 
one is unaffected because the whole narrative never becomes 
real. The author protests greatly the sufferings and emotions 
of the young man, but one cannot credit so unsubtle and glib 
a hero with great feeling. The one misfortune which genuinely 
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THE CONVENIENCE OF THE CHEQUE 


For those who know beforehand where 
they will be likely to require money, the 
system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his 
own cheques abroad is an undoubted 
attraction. Any local branch manager 
will bepleased toinstruct the Bank’s agent 
in Constantinople, say, and Baghdad, 
and Teheran, to honour any drawings 
within pre-arranged limits. The business 
at this end takes only a few moments; 
nothing but a cheque-book need be car- 
ricd, and the utmost ease and 
safety are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 44 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


























stirred him was the loss of his money. Murder will out; 
Was Mr. Iistrati trying earnestly all the time to intrigue his 
sentimental French readers, and shock his English public ? 
To do him justice, the translation, which is from the French, 
does not seem particularly sensitive. V. S. Prircuerr, 


THE HARDWAY DIAMONDS MYSTERY. By Miles 
Burton. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—This is a good specimen of the 
master criminal story, whose rationalized criminal corporation 
defeats the police for years, is the terror of the underworld, 
and surrenders to the bright young man about town who tries 
his prentice hand on it in the intervals of hunting big game and 
proposing to the heroine. It does its best, of course, to give 
him a run for his money—throws him out of a train and tries 
to smother him in a deserted lead mine—but it is not a very 
long run, and, in spite of the fact that he falls into every trap, 
he falls out again and marries the heroine in the end. There 
is a certain competence about it, but it is a pity that the artist 
has given the whole thing away on the jacket. 


Some Quarterlies 


Tue third issue of the Political Quarterly, July-September, 
1930, contains some good solid thinking on the major problems 
of the present age. Dr. C. P. Blacker writes on the problem 
of mental deficiency, and his article is usefully accompanied 
by a survey of current social statistics by Mr. Caradog Jones, 
Unemployment is traced in its course of development from the 
diagnosis made by the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 up to 
the present day. These two articles err on the side of dullness, 
Professor Laski is, as usual, profound, but also rather dull, 
on the prospects of constitutional government. The best 
article is that of Professor W. Y. Elliott, of Harvard, on the 
Constitution of the British Commonwealth. We recommend 
everyone to read this article before the Imperial Conference, 
if they would understand the problems that are besetting 
the minds of leaders in the Dominions—Empire ‘“ Free 
Trade ”’ is not one of them. Replying to ‘* Scrutator.”’ on the 
inefficiency of Parliament, Major Walter Elliot enjoys a little 
fun, but his Fabian origin seems to have made of him a Fascist 
who believes that ** the twentieth century state is a totalitarian 
state.” He is evidently in need of that travelling experience 
which is the great asset of the present Prime Minister and of 
certain members of the Labour Party. Miss Mair writes 
convincingly on the need for a Permanent Minorities Com- 
mission at Geneva, and Mr. Kingsley Martin gives a most useful 
survey of recent fireworks in the Press. 

The Quarterly Review, July, has its usual selection of subjects 
which are, for one reason or another, remote from the hurly- 
burly of everyday life. But Sir Andrew Macphail whimsically 
points the way to Free Trade through Protection; Mr. 
Lancelot Lawton has some interesting things to say about 
* The New Era of Liquid Fuel,” and Mr. Ian Morrow recalls 
us to the most striking War books in so far as they are a com- 
mentary on ‘** Man’s soul in war.” Special attention may be 
drawn to Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson’s article on ‘* The School 
of English Church Music,” and that by Mr. Douglas Gordon 
on staghunting. An unsigned article on “* The Position of the 
Conservative Party’’ contains some excellent good sense. 
We are glad to see that the book reviews include one of Herr 
Wertheimer’s Portrait of the Labour Party. 

World Trade, July, 1930, is notable especially for a sound 
editorial on the necessity to pursue undaunted the inter- 
national commercial policy which was initiated by the work of 
the Economic Committee at Geneva, and which is now in 
danger of being set aside by panicky Protectionists. An 
extraordinary book, by a Rumanian ex-Minister of Finance, 
which contrives a new theory of Protection, is effectively 
dealt with by M. René Millienne, assistant editor of the Temps. 
An article by Signor Ettore Conti on world developments in 
electricity, is full of useful information. We are glad to see 
that this periodical, which is of undoubted value to business 
men everywhere, has now caught the eye of advertisers. 

That the New Era, an authoritative quarterly international 
review of modern education, has changed its title to the 
New Era In Home and School is significant of the progress 
that is being made in the science of education. The 
education provided in the home is to-day recognized to be 
of as great, if not of greater, importance than that provided 
in the school. Both parents and teachers will now be able 
to read the opinions of many eminent people on educational 
problems dealt with from both their points of view. In 
the first number of the New Era In Home and School, which 
is now to be published monthly at 6d. a copy, Miss Evelyn 
Sharp writes with her usual perception and wit on ‘ Home 
is Out of Fashion!” Miss Agnes Tilson on ‘* Why Parent 
Education ?”’ besides many other interesting features. 
The co-operation of parents and teachers is essential to the 
real education of the child, and we feel confident that this 
new monthly will do much to bring this co-operation about. 
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—CANNING— 


BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE, BT. 12s. 6d. net. 
Nine Reviews 


“The most readable of all biographies of 

1} Canning.” ! 

“ A study of Canning as ‘a man and as a states- 
man which is at once comprehensive and not 
too long for an impatient generation.” ” 


“Supreme merit . . . pertinence and com- 
pression.” * 


“ Thoroughly well-informed, well-written and 
enthusiastic.”’ 4 


“ Excellent.” * 
“Original and often profound.” ® 


“The portrait of Canning emerges from the 
historical background with the force and 
clarity of a Holbein drawing.” ’ 


“ An eminently trustworthy picture of a great 
statesman and an important period of 
history.” ® 


“An able and interesting biography, strongly 
tinged with the controversial spirit.” ? 
1. News-Chronicle. 2. The Times. 3. A.A.B, in the Saturday 


Review. 4. Keith Feiling in the Listener. 5. The Spectator. 
6. The Northern Whig. 7. The Daily Mirror. 8. Sir John 


Marriott in the Observer. 9. The Daily Telegraph. 








SEEING 
RED 


BY NEGLEY FARSON. 15s. net. 


With 24 plates in colour, reproducing the complete 
series of Soviet anti-religious posters. 

“* The most vivid account of Soviet Russia to-day that 
we have seen.” ! 

“* Effective . . . interesting . . . enthusiastic and out- 
spoken . . . a book which should not be missed.” 2 

“* Vivid impressions . . . an appalling picture . . . the 
posters are frightful.”’ 


1. Everyman. 2. The Sunday Times. 3. Otto Theiss in the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 





Ready Monday 
Murders for Connoisseurs 


A delight in indictable crime is rarely found among 

the rich, and we have for this reason arranged to issue 

our new series of original detective novels at 5s. 
These are the first two. 


KILLING 


of Judge MacFarlane. 
BY MARY PLUM. 


The Bainbridge 


MURDER 


BY CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS. 

















“A book in ten thousand’’ 


says the Sunday Referee of 


A WONDER FOR WISE MEN 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS 


Edward Crickmay in The Sunday Referee: 
“A really important historical novel—a_first- 
class story. I would like to see this novel sell 
by the tens of thousands. Its artistic and moral 
achievement is so high as to make it a book in 
ten thousand.” 

Cecil Roberts in The Sphere: “If you like the 
historical novel, here it is with colour and pas- 
sion and always the sincerity and beauty of a 
true artist.” 

Sunday Times: “A fine swinging tale.” 
Morning Post: “ An admirable achievement.” 


“Really well done”’ 


says The Morning Post of 


DELICATE FIEND 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 


Morning Post: “The romance is alive as few 
mystery romances are. Mr. Vivian has created 
an excellent drama that arouses and holds both 
interest and sympathy.” 


Country Life: “Well written. One of the best 
detective stories that have come my way for a 
long time.” 


Sunday Referee: “A plot in a thousand—one 
of the most ingenious I have come across,” 


A war story that is “different” 
THE METEREN ROAD 


VERNON THOMAS 


A strikingly original novel of the Great War, 
largely concerned with the adventures of a dare- 
devil British spy, an Australian officer of mixed 
French and German parentage. 


A really clever novel 
THE VALIANT JESTER 


MARIBEL EDWIN 


A novel of life in a small University town, 
clever and convincing in its portrayal of 
present-day life. 

Nottingham Journal: “Human and fascinat- 
ing in every line.” 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 7/6 net each. 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 
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THE POWER AND SECRET OF 


THE JESUITS 





BY RENE FULOP-MILLER 
AUTHOR OF “‘ MIND AND FACE OF BOLSHEVISM” 


* In this vast canvas, which might be likened toa 

picture by Canaletto, we see in living semblance 

all the great figures of the past who have fostered 
or opposed the Jesuit idea.”’ Morning Post 


ais. net Illustrated 


PUTNAM 
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A FASCINATING SCIENCE BOOK 
THE MECHANISM 
OF NATURE 
by 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 


QUAIN PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A brilliant interpretation of Modern 
Physics for the layman, 


“ Interesting . . valuable . . fascinating .. A sound 
choice for holiday reading.” OBSERVER. 


“The anxious reader, finding he can follow through chapter 
after chapter without floundering, may well breathe a sigh of 
gratitude and exclaim ‘ At last!’ ... The path is made so 
short and delectable that it is surprising how much ground is 
actually surveyed.” Sylva Norman in the Nation, 


6s. net. 
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The Village Book 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Author of 
‘The Pathway,’ “Tarka the Otter’ 


‘A succession of chapters in the second 
half of the book, under the general head- 
ing of The First Day of Spring, compose 
a village epic in a series of lyrics and 
elegiacs; there is humour, wit, comedy, 
mysticism, emotion, homeliness, sympathy 
and even satire, with a wealth of observa- 
tion present but never protruded, in most 
departments of natural history. The book 
ends with a hurfan tale worth a place in 
any anthology. Mr. Williamson has found 
himself.’ stR WILLIAM BEACH-THOMAS 


BLLLLLLLLLLL444445 


Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


Also a limited edition of 504 copies 
signed by the author £2 2s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY 
COMPANIONS 
— 
A PIERRE LOTI OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Travels in Normandy 
by ROY ELSTON 


Author of “Off the Beaten Track in Southern France” 


An unconventional and wholly delightful travel book. 
Also a practical guide to an ideal holiday. 


“Mr. Elston knows how to travel. He has the 
discriminating eye of a delicate stylist.”? OBSERVER. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
ae 
Bell’s Pocket Guides: English Counties 


KENT; SOMERSET 
DEVON; SUSSEX 


Text by S. E. WINBOLT. Illustrations from 
Photographs by EDGAR & WINIFRED WARD. 
6s. net each volume. 

“A new note in county guide-books.” TIMEs. 
“A splendid addition to the literature of the English 
countryside. They are books to read before, after, and during 


the holiday. 1 have never seen photography used to such 
advantage in a guide-book.” Everyman, 




















G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 





























TEXTBOOK OF LOGIC 
By Professor A. WOLF 


“The book possesses many novel features interesting 

alike to logicians and scientists. . . . Professor 

Wolf is to be congratulated on having produced 
not a, but the, textbook of logic.’—Daily News 


“This volume contains a number of exercises 
which should prove as fascinating as cross-word 
puzzles.”—Yorkshire Post 


10s 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 133.) 


That Captain Cook the great explorer was also a great 
gentleman is, or should be, one of the commonplaces of 
history. His own ‘* Voyages” and the testimony of his 
officers and his chiefs at the Admiralty concur in showing 
that he was firm and humane both to his crews and to the 
South Sea natives whom he encountered. But as there 
appears to be some ill-informed or ill-natured persons who 
have libelled Cook, Sir Joseph Carruthers, formerly Premier 
of New South Wales, has written a book to confute them. 
Captain James Cook, R.N., 150 Years After (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 
details the charges made in 1779 by an American who served 
under Cook, and other vague insinuations, and disposes of 
them by the help of evidence gathered in Hawaii and else- 
where. “ Cook was killed by an unruly mob of natives who 
were egged on by a thievish chief and did not perhaps realize 
what they were doing. But it is clear that Cook was not 
in fault, since he had always treated the natives civilly and 
kept his men well in hand. According to Sir Joseph, the 
Hawaiians were not cannibals. 

* * * * 

Lord Ponsonby has been over-modest in his expressed 
doubt whether a collection of what he terms ‘ ephemeral 
and fleeting comments,’ Casual Observations (George Allen 
and Unwin, 6s.), most of which first appeared in various 
daily and weekly publications, were worthy of book form. 
There is, on the contrary, no reason why they need be cast 
aside as ephemeral, for they contain a good deal of keen 
observation and wise deduction, often humorous, from many 
people and things. There are also several very good stories 
in this little volume, notably one or two about the author's 
early experiences in the Diplomatic Service. Lord Ponsonby 
advocates contradiction as a potent stimulus in salesmanship 
and in Government; on the principle that if you tell anyone 
a.certain thing is unsuitable to him and that something else 
would be better, he will persistently desire what he thinks is 
a forbidden fruit. 

One week-end in May an interesting conference was held 
at Dunford House, Midhurst, Sussex, the home of Richard 
Cobden, and a useful record of the proceedings is now presented 
under the title United States of Kurope. 'Yhe release on the 
second day of the Conference of M. Briand’s Memorandum 
gave added point to the proceedings. Among those present 
were Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, M. Henri Truchy, Vice- 
President of the ‘* Union Douaniére Européenne,” whose 
first opportunity it was to meet Dr. Edgar Stern-Rubarth, 
President of the kindred German association, the ‘* Europais- 
cher Zollverein.” Sir George Paish wound up the conference 
with some compelling figures of British trade, which, apart 
from anything else, reveal the hollowness of the cry for a closed 
economic Empire. 

* * * 

Two very well known members of the corn trade, Mr. 
G. J. S. Broomhall and Mr. J. H. Hubback, have put into 
print their Corn Trade Memories Recent and Remote (Liverpool : 
Northern Publishing Company, 10s.).. Much of the informa- 
tion thus placed on record could scarcely be found elsewhere ; 
the notes on hundreds of firms now or formerly in the grain 
trade will be invaluable to local historians. The authors 
stress the changes made by the Atlantic cable in trade methods ; 
the old merchants, having to act blindly, depended on luck 
or instinct where their successors have prompt and abundant 
news, and the system of dealing in * futures ’’ regularizes 
the market. American readers who condemn the depreciated 
currencies of Europe are reminded that in 1862-3 the dollar 
stood at a heavy discount, being worth no more than eighteen- 
pence. The Liverpool corn trade is justly commended for 
adopting in 1859 the ‘“ cental’’ of 1001b. as the standard 
for grain dealing. It is a pity that the standard could not 
be enforced universally, even for wheat, and that grain 
prices are still reckoned differently in different countries. 

* * * * 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who entered the Indian Civil Service 
in 1873 and resigned in 1907 when he was governing Eastern 
Bengal, devotes half of his new book, Some Personal Memories 
(Murray, 12s.), to his Indian experience and half to his 
later travels and his War work. He left India through a 
difference with Lord Morley, then Secretary of State, and 
it is not unnatural that he should speak unkindly of that 
very autocratic Radical, who seems in his case to have acted 
without full knowledge of the facts of a Hindu-Moslem 
dispute. Sir Bampfylde served for a time under Lord Curzon ; 
he commends his chief’s shrewdness and untiring activity, 
but doubts whether the great Durbar of 1903 was expedient. 
His chapters on his War work, chiefly in connexion with 
timber supplies, threw some light on the wastefulness of 
State management and on the petty jealousies that hindered 
co-operation whether between our officials or between the 
Allies. He describes two meetings of the War Cabinet, 


which had no agenda and listened for the most part to “a 
monologue ” from Mr. Lloyd George, * broken by occasional 
appeals to his colleagues to which they generally returned 
rather hesitating replies.” The author was not impressed. 

* * * * 

The Argonaut Press deserves well of all who are interested 
in the history of travel. To its series of fine quartos, as compet- 
ently edited as they are beautifully produced, is now added that 
most entertaining work, Alexander Hamilton’s New Account of 
the East Indies (2 vols., 68s.) with introduction and notes by 
Sir William Foster. Hamilton had sailed and traded in 

“astern seas from the Persian Gulf to Canton and Amoy 
for thirty-five years before he came home to write and publish 
his book in 1727. He knew Bombay and Calcutta in their 
early days, he had called at the English and Dutch factories 
in Malaya and the islands, he had had trouble with the Chinese 
merchants at Canton, and he had fought against Indian 
pirates and against Baluchi raiders at Gombroon (Bunder 
Abbas). He describes the Eastern ports, gives some pictur- 
esque historical tales and interweaves his own experiences and 
local gossip. The editor corrects many of Hamilton’s state- 
ments, especially about India. The book is well illustrated 
and provided with maps and a good index. 

* * * 


Dr. Friedrich Rosen, who has written in English his Oriental 
Memories of a German Diplomatist (Methuen, 15s.), was 
through his English wife a friend of the late Miss Gertrude 
Bell, and his charming book reminds us of her Persian Pictures 
and her Letters. Dr. Rosen spent his early years in Jerusalem 
where his father was the German Consul, and he served in 
Persia and Syria, and at Baghdad and Jerusalem before he 
was recalled in 1960 to the Berlin Foreign Office. At Teberan 
he knew Sir Frank Lascelles well and remembers him as the 
most. perfect of diplomatists. ‘* He had, amongst others, one 
quality that cannot be sufliciently appreciated. He was 
supremely lazy.’ That is to say, he never gave offence by a 
bustling or inquisitive air, though he was very well informed. 
The author laments the growing alienation of Germany 
and England from 1899 onwards and calls the War “ the 
greatest crime and the greatest folly in history.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Edgar I. Fripp, who has patiently edited the Corpora 
tion minutes and accounts of Stratford-upon-Avon in Shake- 
peare’s day, seems to know all the burgesses and their houses 
intimately. This mastery of local detail lends interest and 
value to his new volume of Shakespeare Studies (H. Milford, 
7s. 6d.). From the literary standpoint the careful paper on 
** Shakespeare’s Use of Ovid’s Metamorphoses” is to Le com- 
mended. There is a suggestive parallel between the death 
by drowning of Katharine Hamlet, spinster, in the Avon 
near Stratford, in December, 1579, and ‘the fate of Ophelia ; 
the dramatist may well have remembered the case, for a 
namesake of his had been drowned in the river a few months 
earlier, and the jurors on each occasion returned a verdict 
of misadventure. Mr. Fripp’s modest and useful book is 
to be commended. It is well illustrated with photographs 
of old houses, MSS. and the like. 

* * * * 

Professor Baldwin Brown, steadily pursuing his labours on 
The Arts in Early England gives in the new volume—Part I. 
of Volume VI. (Murray, 15s.)—elaborate descriptions of 
certain works associated with Anglian Northumbria in the 
eighth and succeeding centuries. There are the copy of St. 
John’s Gospel and the portable altar found in St. Cuthbert’s 
coffin, the Franks casket of whalebone at the British Museum, 
the puzzling inscribed cross at Hackness and the very fine 
Tassilo cup preserved in an Austrian monastery. The 
author’s lucid text and his many excellent photographs ate 
much to be commended. His last volume and this one 
have certainly made Anglian art—rugged and original as it 
was—more intelligible by grouping all that remains of it. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss A. C. Hannay, Mclls 
Rectory, Frome. 
Questions on Well-known Books’ Sub-Titles 

What well-known works have the following sub-titles ? 
. Tis Sixty Years Since. 
. The Parish Boy's Progress. 
. The Dog Fiend. 
. The Mistakes of a Night. 
. The Richest Commoner in England, 
. New Foes with an Old Face. 
. Over the Range. 

$. Little by Little. 

9. The Trish Dragoon. 

10. The Castle of the De Stanceys. 

11. What You Will. 

12. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family, 

13. The Spirit of Solitude. 
- Answers will be found on page 146. 
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Travel 


[We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 


articles published in our columns. “Inquiries should be addressed 
io the Travel Manager, the SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Sireet, W.C. 1.] 


A Western Ireland Holiday 


TuosE who hunt, shoot, or fish are already aware of the 
existence of Ireland, and since the Empire Marketing Board 
began its activities many housewives have learnt to look 
for her products. Not many, however, are aware that in 
Ireland, and especially inthe West, they can find the holiday 
for which one may search England almost in vain, and 
Scotland and Wales with little more success. Here in the 
West—almost as far West as you can go in the British Isles— 
can be found that lack of sophistication which accepts the 
tourist as a human being, neither more nor less, and where 
there is preparation for him, it is usually of so innocent and 
pleasant a nature that it may be accepted as part of the 
natural charm of the people rather than an attempt at 
exploitation. 

Of course the journey is a long one and the fares com- 
paratively high. London to Galway (third-class and _ first 
on the boat) costs about £3. But this is little more than will 
transport one to many English resorts and the journey by 
L.M.S. and the Great Southern is very pleasantly passed. 
Leaving Euston at 8.45 p.m. you are in Holyhead without 
a stop by half-past two, and at Galway direct from Kings- 
town in time for lunch. There is not a mile of the journey 
through Ireland on which the scenery is not worth watching 
and a journey on the Irish railways is never without incident. 
When we came through it, Galway station was in a great 
turmoil because “* the military,”” who were going into camp, 
that day, had “overslept themselves ”’ (collectively ?) and 
missed their train, and arrangements had to be made for them 
that were taxing the station’s resources. None of this, 
however, was allowed to affect our comfort. 

With Galway as a centre, a stretch of country is accessible 
which has few equals. South to Clare and Limerick, or North 
through Connemara, the roads are good and the scenery 
beyond description. The Irish climate is such that, although 
there is a softness in the outlines of hills except on a very clear 
day, you can see for great distances, and many writers have 
tried, and failed, to describe the colours of the hills and the 
country. Just off Connemara lie the Aran Islands, of which 
Synge wrote in his book of that name, and the quality of that 
part of the country is perhaps best described by him, though 
the mainland is, of course, less barren and windswept than 
the islands. Through the stony slopes of ‘* Connemara Moun- 
tains,’ meeting a lough or fishing stream at every turn, and 
the sea in unexpected places, is to be found some of the finest 
scenery that exists. Service stations and hotels are sufficiently 
frequent for the motorists, and the latter, which are accus- 
tomed to cater for the many people who come here for fishing, 
have a high standard of comfort. In all the essentials the 
standards are as good and the food better than at an English 
country hotel. Those who are content to see more of the 
country by seeing it on foot will find that the distances between 
hotels are shortened by the excellent, if rough, hospitality of 
the country inns. Prices are about average English village 
prices, with a little more on things that have come from a 
distance, but the charge for service is low, and that will 
probably more than compensate, in most cases, for anything 
extra that must be paid for commodities. 

The historic and scenic beauties of the countryside may 
safely be left to the guide books. It remains therefore only 
to speak of the people. It goes without saying that they 
are courteous and hospitable. Neither is there any feeling 
against the English—certainly none against individual 
English people. Many Irishmen will, to make you feel this, 
tell stories against their own Government, like our postman, 
who complained that he now had to do with a bicycle what 
‘a horse and cart had done for forty-five years.”’ (In spite 
of it, however, they seem very well satisfied.) 

The greatest charm for the visitor, however, is to be found 
in their conversation, for their gift of a phrase has not been 
in the least exaggerated by Yeats or Sean O’Casey or Synge, 
through whom most English people know it. When we 
had not been here six hours, we remarked that our daughter 
(aged three) was tired after the journey. The reply—‘ Oh, 
yes! She’s wakin’ and sleepin’ now ’—contains the core 
of one of Alice Meynell’s most charming essays. 

A story of one Irish American whom we met here, six 
miles from a railway and three from a motor road, may not 
be without point. She told me that she ‘just had to sit 
and glare ” at the beaches here, thinking of what they would 
be like if they were near to Boston or New York, and it 
dawned on me that by “near” she meant their actual 
distance from London. As a final inducement, I must record 





that the charabanc has not reached the West, and the sound 
Of what other district in 
As MW. 


of the motor bicycle is unheard. 
the British Isles could that now be said ? 





Finance—Public & Private 
An Obscute Outlook 


I rancy that if any readers of the Spectator, desirous 
of obtaining the opinion of financial experts in the City 
with regard to the present outlook, were to make a 
tour round banking and Stock Exchange quarters in 
the City at the present time, they might easily return 
home in a rather depressed condition. We are now, of 
course, approaching the height of the holiday season 
when there is nothing unusual in a general slackening 
of financial activity and the month of August is reckoned 
to be one of the quietest and dullest of the year so far as 
Stock Exchange activity is concerned. Usually, how- 
ever, such stagnation is accompanied by a moderate 
feeling of hopefulness with regard to prospects in the 
early autumn after the conclusion of the holidays. To- 
day, however, such latent optimism seems to be lacking, 
and I think that beyond the very general bare expression 
of opinion that investors would do well to place their 
money in a gilt-edged security, they would not get very 
much guidance from the experts as to the future of 
markets. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION WORLD-WIDE. 


For the truth is that without being unduly pessimistic, 
those who study political and financial developments 
most closely find that the problems with which we 
are confronted at the present time are so numerous 
and so complex that, in literal truth, one can only live 
a day at a time. In the first place, there is the world- 
wide nature of the present industrial depression. The 
causes may vary in different countries, so that while 
here, for example,* the depression merely reflects the 
intensification ~ of- conditions which have existed for 
some few years past in the United States, it marks 
the natural and inevitable reaction from a_ prolonged 
period of exceptional and excessive prosperity. But 
whatever ‘thé causes, the conditions~at all centres now 
seem to be ‘aggravated by the persistent fall in wholesale 
prices of commodities, a fall which for some reason is 
not offset, as it should be, by such a decline in retail 
prices as to re-stimulate consumption. Moreover, taking 
a world-wide view of the situation, there is no doubt 
that the economic situation of Soviet Russia, on the 
one hand, and the political tendencies of that country 
on the other hand, constitute not merely a problem 
for the whole world, but a menace to civilization. 


Tue Go_p PROBLEM. 

Moreover, regarding the trade depression and the fall 
in commodity prices from the world standpoint, it would 
seem that recovery is likely to be retarded by the extent 
to which the gold supplies have become sterilized in 
countries such as the United States and France at a 
moment when increased supplies of the metal as a basis 
of credit are required. So far as may be judged at the 
moment, the French demands for gold seem likely to go 
on for a considerable period, and inasmuch as the countries 
holding the largest stores of gold, namely, France and 
the United States, are either disinclined or are unable 
to invest in the long-dated obligations of other countries, 
something like a financial deadlock seems to be threatened. 


Locat ConpDITIONS. 

Unfortunately, too, this country may be said to be 
affected in very special degree by the unfavourable factors 
referred to. More, perhaps, than any other country, we 
have felt the financial strain of the War, having, of 
course, deliberately refused to ease the strain by any 
devaluation of our currency, or by compounding our 
financial engagements to other countries. I have so often 
dealt with the shortcomings of our Labour policy that 
I forbear from repetition ; it will be sufficient to say that 
it has been a policy which might have been possible 


if we had come out of the War richer instead of 


poorer. Over a considerable period of years our National 
Expenditure, mainly for unproductive. purposes, has 
steadily increased, and. because of that increase, and be- 


(Continued on page 145.) 
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Restoring the bliss of 


CHILDHOOD 


HEY found her beside the 

dead body of her greatest 
friend—and only relative—her 
mother. 


Sad circumstances for a baby girl, 
but many of the little playmates 
she was destined to meet had 
known far greater sorrows. For 
within the loving shelter of one 
of several special S.A. Homes 
are many who, so_ crushed, 
so sinned against, have even 
forgotten how to laugh. 





Victims of the vilest usage, unwanted, uncared for, 
often morally corrupted and suffering permanent 
physical injury, they present a particularly 


DIFFICULT AND DELICATE PROBLEM. 


Mother-love, however, can do much, and all to them- 
selves they have a Home “ mother.” She looks to 
their food and clothing, arranges their occupations, and 
the childish little worries and sorrows that only a mother 
heart can understand, or have patience even to listen to, 
are all brought to the ever-sympathetic and devoted 
Home “ mother.” 








Learning to Forget 


Sinking into a cosy cot after a long and happy day, with a 

“good night” kiss and a carefree heart, means much more 
than most of us realise to a little child who may have only a 
faint recollection of mother, or who, alas, can only look back 
upon “ home ” with feelings of loathing and terror. 


With wise and gentle personal guidance, and under the 
influence of a normal, healthy family life, the children are led 
into a wholesome forgetfulness of their early environment. 
The “ bias ” of the Homes—as educationists might call it—is 
steadily in the direction of 


BUILDING UP MORAL CHARACTER, 


on a Christian basis ; with what success is amply proved by the 
upright and useful lives of hundreds who have passed through. 


No social legislation can ensure the personal touch—the 
sympathy and patient devotion—which the Salvation 
Army extends towards the morally-endangered child. 
For this reason, and because the need for maintenance and 
extension is urgently necessary, an earnest appeal is made 
for your support. Jn memory of your own happy childhood, 
will you please give it now ? 


DONATIONS will be gratefully received by GENERAL 
E. J. HIGGINS, The Salvation Army, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


hie gpiNATION ARMy 


needs Numberless Friends 








Why 


YOU SHOULD DRINK 


VERN 
WATER 


INSTEAD OF FOREIGN WATERS 





Because 





MALVERN WATER 


is the purest natural 
spring water known. 


MALVERN WATER 


costs far less than foreign 
and does you more good. 


MALVERN WATER 


contains no mineral salts 
harmful to your system. 


MALVERN WATER 


is a British product 
controlled by Brit- 
ish enterprise. 


MALVERN WATER 


aids digestion and is re- 
commended by al// doctors. 


MALVERN WATER 


has stood the test 
for over 300 years. 







Head Office: 
I, Connaught 
Place, Marble 


Of all leading 
Hotels, Wine 
Merchants and 
Stores. 
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Only a branch tapping against a window! Only a 
squeaky shutter! Only imagination! But there’s no 
peace until you’ve been to see. All right for a man 
with a man’s nerve. But womenfolk alone in the 
house. And no electricity here, waiting to flood the 
stairs and rooms with calm candid light! What a 
benison that light would be! Hew it would shorten 


the winter! And the cost may not be as much as you 





think. A Chloride Battery and a small generating set, 





and you can have electricity at your service even in To the Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., 
y y Y Clifton Function, Nr. Manchester. 
the remotest countryside. Fill in the coupon and send Please send me your booklet on electric 
lighting for country houses as marked, 
for our suggestions. |__| for small houses 


[| for medium-sized houses 


& d [| for large houses 
hy lo ig | gr te 





STORAGE BATTERIES | ~~ 





THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LTD., 
Head Office: Clifton Junc., nr. Manchester. London Office: 137 Victoria St.S.W.E  fcccccccccccncccececcceccccecerccccccccccccccnccccnene 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 142.) 


cause of the character of the expenditure, industry has 
been afflicted by the sapping of the financial resources 
which should have been available, and by the further fact 
of the character of the social expenditure, much of it 
having gone to strengthen those forces of Labour orga- 
nization making for the impairment of industrial pros- 
perity. Through the system of doles—or if it be preferred 
the abuse of the dole system—the slacker in industry has 
been encouraged at the expense of the industrious, while 
Labour Unions have been fortified in their demands for 
those restrictions as regards hours of labour and output 
which have taken the very heart out of business enterprise. 





THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 

Already the threatened further heavy inroads on the 
Insurance Fund seem likely to add greatly to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s difficulties during the 
current financial year, while the trade depression may 
also seriously affect his Revenue. There have been 
windfalls, it is true, during the past year, in the shape 
of large Death Duties, but we seem to have reached the 
moment when there is at least some glimmer of recognition 
of the fact that in the free use of these Estate Duties we 
are living on capital, and that with the passing of the 
creators of these great fortunes there is also passing from 
us much of the force which gave us those great capital 
resources on which we have drawn so freely during recent 
years for national unproductive outlays, but which at one 
time went to extend those industrial enterprises which 
gave work instead of doles to the people. 


Divivep CovunseLs. 

If matters had reached the point where there was clear 
evidence that the various political parties in the country 
were so impressed with the gravity of the situation and 
the need for economy in the National Expenditure that 
we might expect some unity of policy and effort on the 
part of Conservatives, Liberals and Labour leaders 
alike, there might be hope of a recovery at no very 
distant date, and we should at least have the feeling 
that as soon as world-wide conditions improved a little 
we were ready here to take our full part. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the only thing which seems common 
at present to all political parties is a refusal to recog- 
nize the need for economy in the National Expendi- 
ture, while as regards remedies to be applied we have the 
Socialists ready, if they were returned with a sufficient 
majority, to invade still further the capital resources of 
the country and, perhaps, prepared to try to improve mat- 
ters for a time by the stimulant of inflation, with its 
terrible reactions later on. ‘The Liberal leaders are 
ercdited with energy and determination in starting a huge 
system of relief works, which, while perhaps exerting « 
less demoralizing effect than the dole, would be largely of 
an unproductive character, and would probably entail 
inflation to finance the wage bill. The Conservatives 
seem bent upon the idea of a change in fiscal policy being 
the one cure for the situation, but are divided in their 
own counsels as to the extent to which the cure should 
be applied. And the question of division is important, 
because whether the suggested cure, in whole or in part, 
is desirable or not, the chances of the Party ever being 
put in power to try the experiment are, of course, dimi- 
nished by the mere fact of the division. 


ProBLeEM NOT INSOLUBLE. 

Yet all the while it is known that the problems awaiting 
solution are not insoluble. Just, however, as the painful 
experiences and sacrifices involved by the recent War 
would have been impossible if there had not been unity 
during those years between all sections of the commu- 
nity, so I venture to think that a true and sound way out of 
our present troubles will not be found without, I will not 
say a Coalition Government, but, at all events, a Govern- 
ment which has the moral support of the great majority 
of the people of the country behind it, and has the support 
even of the Opposition itself. Artuur W. Kippy. 

(Financial Notes continued on page 146.) 


_COMPANY MEETING. 





FURNESS, WITHY & CO., 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY REPORT 








SIR FREDERICK W, LEWIS’S SPEECH 


Tue thirty-ninth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., was held on July 23rd, at the registered office of the company, 
Furness House, London, E.C., Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the 
chairman of the company) presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the directors were satisfied that, in the aggregate, the various 
investments were worth more than the figure at which they stood 
in the company’s books. Altogether, the balance-sheet was one 
which he felt perfectly sure would be regarded by «:!i shareholders 
as entirely satisfactory. 

He could not say quite the same of the profit and loss account, 
but he could at least say that it was satisfactory having regard to 
existing conditions. The account was in the same form as in 
previous years, and showed a reduction in profit of about £58,000, 
a fact for which he had no doubt shareholders would have been 
well prepared by the more or less general experience of commercial 
undertakings during the past year. Notwithstanding this reduction 
in profit, they were in a position, after paying the preference share 
dividend, to maintain the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. per 
annum, and to put aside for depreciation the same amount as a 
year ago, viz., £250,000, leaving the amount to be carried forward 
to the current year at £236,171, which was approximately £28,000 
less than the amount brought in. 

It was true, as it had been for several years past, that their 
fleet had contributed very moderately to their profits, and whilst 
the dividend income was derived very largely from their sub- 
sidiary and associated companies, it must be borne in mind that 
the profits of those companies in turn were earned partly from 
the operation of ships and partly from their own investments. 
As a matter of fact, of the sixteen subsidiary companies, exactly 
half were shipowning companies and the other half were other than 
shipowning. In every case profits had been earned after providing 
for depreciation. 

During the year four vessels belonging to associated companies 
had been disposed of to shipbreakers, as they had outlived their 
period of usefulness. Four other vessels, which had not reached 
that stage, had been sold, and with one exception, no new con- 
struction had been undertaken, other than a large tanker, for 
which type of tonnage there was better demand than for ordinary 
cargo vessels. The exception which he had mentioned was that 
they had placed an order with Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong & Co. 
for a new high-speed passenger vessel, to be owned by their company 
and to run in the New York-Bermuda trade of the Bermuda and 
West India Steamship Co., in which they had a considerable interest. 
The new vessel would enter the service in the fall of next year. 
She would carry about 830 first-class passengers in most modern 
and luxurious accommodation, and they hoped she would prove 
to be as popular as the ‘ Bermuda’ now was. 

Notwithstanding the satisfactory financial statement which they 
were able to place before the shareholders to-day, and which was 
the result of careful husbandry in the past, he thought it was 
common knowledge that the shipping industry was passing through 
a most difficult period. The simple and elementary cause, viz., 
the excess of supply over demand, was equally common knowledge 
and common to a good many other industries to-day, but the 
fundamental reasons for this state of affairs were both difficult 
to elucidate, and impossible—so far as shipowners were concerned 
—to control. As an instance, he understood the statistics showed 
that the overseas shipment of wheat alone in the year ended 
July, 1929, amounted to 113 million quarters, whereas the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1930 was only approximately 77} 
million quarters, or a reduction of, say, 7 million tons. These 
figures alone would account for the employment of about 200 
ships all the year round, to say nothing of the further employment 
that would arise from the carriage of coal to foreign stations to 
bunker the ships employed in carrying the grain. Prices, however, 
could not fall for ever and present conditions could not endure for 
ever. In the meantime they were in danger of developing an 
inferiority complex, overlooking the fact that the depression was 
largely world-wide. He quite agreed with a recent letter to the 
Press by Lord Melchett, who pointed out that they were suffering 
too much from pessimism, which destroyed initiative. If the 
directors of Furness, Withy & Co. had allowed themselves to be 
influenced by this feeling, the new vessel recently contracted for 
for the Bermuda trade would never have been built. The achieve- 
ments of this country in the past did not justify pessimism. He 
viewed the future with a greater measure of optimism than he 
had felt for some time past, and if he might take a lead from one 
of Dickens’s characters, he would say with Mark Tapley, that 
there was a great deal of merit in being cheerful in the face of 
such conditions as at present existed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., less income tax, on the ordinary shares, 
was declared. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS 








THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


Tue one hundred and seventeenth ordinary meeting of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., was held on July 23rd at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G., who presided, said 
that, looking back at what had happened in the seven years which 
had elapsed since he last occupied the chair, they had to be thankful 
for the fact that the condition of Central Europe was now much less 
chaotic than it was then; the vexed question of reparations and 
debts had been settled; the Allies were no longer in acute dis- 
agreement ; exchange had been stabilized; in fact, the causes to 
which he at that time attributed the depression then existing had 
passed away or nearly passed away, and yet they were meeting at a 
moment when grievous depression still prevailed. All were agreed 
as to the serious nature of that depression, but not as to its causes. 


The situation, in fact, was very confused. We were a Free Trade 
country, and at a great sacrifice had achieved the recovery of the 
credit of the pound sterling. Yet we were suffering as we had 
never before suffered since we became a great industrial nation. 
‘There was one opinion that he could express on this occasion without 
hesitation, and that was that our greatest need—and he included 
every single class in the country—was rigid retrenchment. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not believe that any social service, however admir- 
able in itself, could bring greater benefits to any class of the popu- 
lation than could real retrenchment accompanied by a reduction of 
taxation. (Hear, hear.) Moreover, he suggested that the time had 
come when we must think more of the home market and of the 
IXmpire market than we had for a hundred years past. (Hear, 
hear.) There was no hope of receiving fair trading terms from any 
foreign country which deliberately wished to keep out our manu- 
factures. What was open to us was to safeguard our industries from 
unequal competition, and, above all, from dumping, and to extend 
to the utmost arrangements of mutual preference with every part 
of the Empire. A reasonable policy of Imperial economic unity 
was surely a great ideal. 


The balance sheet submitted, he thought shareholders would 
agree, disclosed a very satisfactory position. In view of the 
difficulties through which South Africa was passing, it was only to 
be expected that their deposits, in common with those of other 
banks, should reflect a shrinkage. Advances and bills discounted 
showed a similar contraction, but, while the figures summarized 
the bank’s position as a whole, the advances in Africa actually 
showed an expansion for the period under review. 

The net profits amounted to £652,478, the increase of £31,012 
being due in some measure to the use of fresh capital for the full 
twelve months. An interim dividend of 7s. per share had been paid, 
and after appropriating £160,000 to writing down bank premises 
account the direetors recommended the addition of £125,000 to 
the pension fund and the payment of a final dividend of 7s. per 
share, together with a bonus of 3s. per share, leaving £125,002 to 
be carried forward. 

The past year had been a difficult one for the Union of South 
Africa. Climatic conditions throughout the country had, on the 
whole, been unusually good, crops had been abundant and losses of 
livestock small, but the effects of these favourable conditions had 
been more than offset by an acceleration of the previous downward 
tendency in world prices of farm produce. The sudden and un- 
expected reduction in income had caused considerable difficulty 
to many farmers who had incurred liabilities in the expectation of 
an excellent season. 

Tho effects of the fall in produce prices were first seen early in 
1929, when exports ceased to show the steady upward trend which 
had been so marked a characteristic of the previous two years. 
Imports, however, continued to increase rapidly, with the result 
that an adverse trade balance developed, which was soon reflected 
in a marked financial stringency. The effect of this stringency was 
not, however, shown in a check to business until about September, 
when the opening of the new wool season clearly demonstrated the 
extent of the fall in prices. From that month onwards general 
business activity began to decline, but imports continued to rise 
until December, since which month there had been an appreciablo 
falling off. - 

It should be emphasized, however, that the position, while 
uncomfortable, was not dangerous, and that, while many individual 
cases of suffering and hardship might occur, the country as a whole 
was not in difficulties. It was, at any rate, a satisfaction to be able 
to chronicle the fact that during recent years South Africa had not 
been affected to so great an extent as most other countries. After 
referring in some detail to his visit the Chairman, in conclusion, said 
that the Star-dard Bank held a position of honour and prestige in 
South Africa of which they might be justly proud. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT EASIER. 
DULLNEss has been the prevailing note in the stock markets 
during the past week, and elsewhere I refer to some of the 
factors which at the moment are exerting a restraining jn. 
fluence upon most departments of the Stock Exchange. Gilt- 
edged securities have reacted a little after their recent rise 
while Home Railway Ordinary Stocks have been dull on ner. 
vousness with regard to forthcoming Interim dividend 
statements. I say ‘ forthcoming,” but as a matter of fact 
they will probably just have been announced by the time this 
article is in print. The nervousness with regard to the dividend 
announcements has been due to the fact that traffic returns 
have been of a very disappointing character ; but there js, 
of course, the possibility that the Interim dividend announce. 
ments may be accompanied by some statement showing that 
there has been a saving in expenditure. Transatlantic Indus- 
trial shares have drooped in sympathy with renewed dullness 
in Wall Street, while in other directions a feature has been the 
flatness of Tin shares and Rubber shares. 
* * * * 
STANDARD BANK MEETING. 

The annual meetings of the Standard Bank of South Africa 
are never dull, for quite apart from the matter of prime 
interest to the shareholders—namely, the prosperity of the 
Bank—the Chairman usually gives a pithy summary of 
present conditions in South Africa. At the meeting held last 
week, Earl Selborne, after referring to the general conditions 
of depression here and in other countries, showed that South 
Africa has also been, to some extent, affected. So far as the 
year 1929 was concerned, climatic conditions were favourable 
and crops were abundant. It is now, however, when the 
country’s produce has to be exported that the effect of lower 
prices is, of course, felt, and Earl Selborne said that it was 
estimated that the exports of farm produce during the present 
season will be worth about £7,000,000 less than those of the 
1928-29 season and about £8,500,000 less than those of the 
1927-28 season. Quantities have, for the most part, increased, 
but lower prices have exerted a paramount influence and not 
least the fall in the price of South African grease wool. 
Ca the other hand, South Africa in her capacity of gold pro- 
ducer has benefited, the gold mines and the industries de- 
pendent on them having been assisted by the fall in produce 
prices, so that both as regards working costs and labour 
supplies there has been improvement. With regard to the 
affairs of the Bank, Earl Selborne had a very satisfactory 
report to present, the net profits of £652,478 having shown 
an increase of £31,012, the increase being due in some measure 
to the use of fresh capital for the full twelve months. 

* * # % 
ZINC CORPORATION. 

Shareholders of the Zine Corporation have reason to cen 
gratulate themselves upon the conservative policy pursued 
in past years by the directors, for that Corporation, like 
other big concerns, is, of course, adversely affected by falling 
prices. During the past year the average price of lead was 
a little higher, but silver and spelter gave way and during 
the first six months of the current year there was a heavy 
fall in all three commodities. In view of these difficult 
conditions, the directors have wisely made a slight reduction 
in the dividend on the Participating shares, although the 
actual net profit for the year of £246,000 was only about 
£9,000 below the figure for the preceding year. A further 
allocation of £100,000 has been made to the Mines Develop- 
ment and new plant and a special sum of £21,654 has been 
transferred to the General Reserve. 

* * * * 


AUSTRALIAN ESTATES. 

Inevitably the accounts of the Australian Estates and 
Mortgage Company for 1929 reflect the unfavourable con- 
ditions in Australia, and it is not surprising that on this 
occasion there should be no dividend for the Ordinary share- 
holders. Indeed, the directors have been obliged to take 
£100,000 from the Reserve (after crediting Profit and Loss 
with something from Contingency Account) to cover the 
requirements of Debenture and Preference dividends. The 
gross profit for the year was £112,000 against £284,000, and 
allowing for expenses only about £13,000 was available to 
meet Debenture interest of over £84,000, and a Preference 
dividend of £32,500. Here again, however, the company is 
benefiting by a conservative financial policy in the past. 

A. W. KK. 





Answers to Questions on Well-known Books’ 
Sub-Titles. 


1. Waverley (Scott). 2. Oliver Twist (Dickens).——3. Snarley- 
Yow (Marryat).——4. She Stoops to Conquer (Goldsmith),——- 
5. Ask Mamma (Surtees).———6. Hypatia (Kingsley). 7. Erewhon 
(Butler).——8. Eric (Farrar).——9. Charles O’ Malley (Lever).—— 
10. A Laodicean (Hardy).——11. Twelfth Night (Shakespeare),—— 
12. The Newcomes (Thackeray)——13. Alastor (Shelley), 
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'BRACKENHILL SCHOOL 
| HARTFIELD, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS. | 





AN OPEN-AIR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 

Beautifully situated. on the borders of Ashdown Forest. 
Vegetarian. Careful individual training by well qualified 
staff. Nursery School run on_ ideal modern lines. Special 
attention given to health of children. Sun Baths. 


Write jor prospectus. 




















CRUISE 






BY THE 
DREAMSHIP 
OF CRUISES 
See the World’s Wonders 
on this fine Cruise! 44 fo “EMPRESS OF 
5$ months of luxurious AUSTRALIA” 
travel, packed with interest from beginning 
fo end. Visiting China, ancient and won- 22,000 TONS 
OIL-BURNER 


derful, with its walled cities and dynastic 
tombs; Japan in Blossomtime, fragrant and 

beautiful ; Siam, with its glistening temples Algiers, Athens, 
and golden spires; Sumatra, Java, Straits Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Settlements, exotic, colourful, interesting; Bombay, Colomb 
India in the cool season; the Holy Land Padang, Batavia, 
at Christmas; Algeria, Egypt, Hawaii &c., &c. Singapore, Manila, 





One management throughout — Canadian ggg A 
Pacific ship and shore. Inclusive fare: Shanghal, Peking, 
From Southampton 14th November, 1930 , Yokoh 





Honolulu, San Frans 

cisco, Panama, 

Havana, New York, 
&c., &C. l 4 


from £448. From Monaco 16th December, 
1930 from £397. Reserve now. Write or 
call for Special Booklet, 


A, R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


62265, CHARING CROSS (Trafalgar Square) 
LONDON, S.W.1. Offices throughout the World. 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ cheques — safe and _ convenient 


MR tie: 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


———— and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £842,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. - Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 

















FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
enemas 1885, under - Presidency of the Re Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rav. S. W. Hughes, D.D.; W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any ah of the Society’s Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
C. JoHNSTON BuRT, F.C.LS., Manager. 





















Make this simple 
test to-day / 














Di? a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 

almost instantaneously it will break up into 

thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 

disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 

the stomach, without disturbing the digestion or 

pritish ¢dangering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 

MADE &etm-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 

by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 

makers of and nerve pains or ward off colds and ’flu take 
SANATOGEN 


‘om GENASPRIN 


Brand From all Chemists; 
TOOTH PASTE —2/- fer bottle of 35 tablets, THE SAFE BRAND 


























“ British work for British hands, | 
British trade for British lands.” 


|p Yatien BOL < 
TYPEWRITERS | 


ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 




















Built by engineers, and backed by 
all that British engineering skill 
stands for. 


INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND | 
INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES. 


Extreme legibility of type | 
and perfect alignment. 


You are invited fo try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 
Telegrams: Barlock, Nettm. 
Telephones: Nottm. 75141/2 

Codes: Al West. Union; A rs 
(Sthed.) ; MarconiInt. (Vol. 1). 
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“BLACKWOOD ’’ 


AUGUST. 
A Second Mate with the Senussi. 
By Shalimar. 


Some Book-Hunting Adventures.—Ill. 
By R. S. Garnett. 


The Way It’s Sometimes Done. 
The Whistle. 


By Douglas G. Browne, 


By David Hannay. 


A ‘*Picaro’ Professor. 


By H. M, Anderson. 


The Schooling of 


By Martin Lindsay. 


Spring. 


From the Outposts. 
Moma Yola. 


The Indian Situation. By H. I. R. B. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 


Edinburgh. London. 
or at death if earlier, by an 


<1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 —— 
41. 9? 9? 45 





can be provided at age 65, 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stree’, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 





The most criti- 


Devotees of 

thehropp 
cal man_ has . 
nothing but 


praise for the worthy Kropp. Each blade is hand- 
made by master cutlers. It lasts a life-time. 





In case, 

Black handle, 10/6 

In case, 

Ivory handle, 18/- 

From all_ Haire ALL BRITISH 


dressers, Cutlers . ° 
Stores, ete. It never requires grinding 
Send postcard for a copy of “ Shavers’ Kit.” Booklet No. 164, 
Wholesale onl 

% ' Osborne, am Ph 


y 
Co., Ltd., 
London 


























PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


After a warm set 
a cool smoke 





Regd. Trede Mark N.M.682 














LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
_ West_End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital — cis oie ‘as eve £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund pee se wis mee one ewe £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter . 24,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from che misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can ‘\ardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of Funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 














TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD. 


Full-time Day Courses are provided 
in the various branches of Tech- 
nology. Special facilities are 
available for advanced study and 
research. ' 





Further particulars and prospectuses 
may be obtained on application to 
the Principal, Technical | College, 
Bradford. 
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SLTAX Free 
Reliance 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1862, 


25-26 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Secretary: Chas. Horne. 











4 





ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 


in every room when_used in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineer:. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


Beeston, Notts. 






Write for Booklst. 























The 
“ARETHUSA” 





for its new use. 











Harewoop, 
H.R.H. 
FRANCIS 


Mary, CounTESS OF 
or Connaucut. President: 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Chairman: Lorp DaryNGTON. 
Howson F. Devitr, Esg. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


THE 
H. 








A Great Work with a Great Object. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, 
170 girls will receive proper home influence and domestic training. 
£10,000 is required to complete the purchase and adapt the house 
Please send a contribution. 


10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 


1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 
Patrons: Tnetr Majesties THE KinG ano Queen, H.R.H. Princess 
Fietp-Marsuat H.R.H. 
PRINCE 
CLayTON, 
Chairman of “ Arethusa 
Secretary: F. Brian Petry, A.F.C. 


London, 


The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 











Esher, where 








THe DvuKe 
or Waters, K.G. 
Esg. Deputy 
” Committee: 


W.C. 2. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


& LIVERPOOL 


























| 











BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








MP\UE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


| gabe A age to CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water «& radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’ Phone 4071. 


rFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 





I OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 








Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel.: 1104. 
| UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
tees — DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 
Enlarged and modernized. 
Running water in bedrooms. 
CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


1 LASTONBURKY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Weil of Holy Grail 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 
ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. _ Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Lilustrated Tariff. 
| RIVGK OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appliances. Grms., Brallan. 
ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britaiu’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
Oe genet TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street. Guildford. 














rFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 


— INNS. 








Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LID. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kt tism. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 








rFNORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “ Revellers”” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season, 





HEKK to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St, 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 

53. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS vei aap ned equivalent to a line charged as 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


Series discounts : 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 





4% for 26; and 10% for 52, Instructions should reach thé SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Sireot London, W.C. 1. with remnittanca 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
FINANCIAL This New LJYERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





I ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 











LTD., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 
PERSONAL 
DAILY.—Room, breakfast, hot bath. No 


5/G » 
~2/0O tips. Constant hot water all rooms.—Hemming, 
34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2 





NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East ind 
Slums ’ Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I’. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E.1 





bags KE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McKlderry, L.L.A. 


OT FALLING DOWN, but going up. 


new Middlesex. 5,000 
Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W. 1. 





Complete the 











APPEALS 


AST END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 
homes of poverty in Kast End slums will, this 





summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside’ 


orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS. and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 

ple will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY 4 

ONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POORES 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Saaaiee 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, £. 1 


ie— VETAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


MeN werkt ¢ gis. ke 


EXTREME. | ecore 2 te: 
COMFORT | | 


VITAL SPOT 
The METAFIT corresponds to the natural fp 
arch of the foot, giving a bracing effect (gf 
without resorting to metal shanks. ‘This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 


The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- f 
grade quality Black and f 
Brown Willow Calf. & 

























Uppers attractively 
stitched and punched. 
Double _ sole 


of super 
quality, heel 14 inches, f 
for walking comfort, 


Order No. 
M. 684, 
Black. 


35/- 


he 
Vital Spot 


Order No. 

a Bigs 36 /6 Proper support 
in the Vital 

Order by spot means 

— If de- Full fatigue elimi- 

sired you can u ated, as shoe 

order C.O.D. Catalogue prep A work 

ree. 


together in per- 
fect ha:mony. 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE ’) Ltd., 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





TNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
JOHN GARLICK CHAIR OF COMMERCE. 
Applications are invited for the above post :— 
Sabaky: . . £1,000 per annum. 
TRANSPORT: . £75 will be provided for transport 
subject to a proportionate refund in 
the event of resignation within three 
years. 
In the first instance for three years 
subject to renewal by mutual consent. 
Duty: . . To be assumed on March Ist, 1931. 
Applic ations with copies of testimonials (eight copies 
of each) should be lodged with the SECRETARY, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. from whom forms of 
application and further sniihiaieon may be obtained, 
not later than October 15th, 1930. 


ENGAGEMENT : 





NRENCH STUDENT preparing Mining School (age 22 


desires post AU PAIR August-September in 
family, seaside or country. French conversation 
and Mathematics —F. DUPERRON, 15 Bd, Flandin 
Paris 16. 





ERSONS wanted to write showcards at home. We 
instruct you, supply work, and pay cash weekly. 
—GRANT GRAY, 8. 173, St. Albans, 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Cc Jommere ially. 
: MILDRED RANS OM 


BANK ‘CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
Paddington 6302. 











UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 


CS. FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation; tarm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thoroughly practical, 





aia ial SERVICE 


MEETING ON INDIA. 
TUESDAY, JULY 297TH, at 8.0 P.M. 
FRIENDS’ House, Euston RoaD (opposite Kuston _Stn.) 
The Rt. Hon. V. S. SRINIVASA SAS TRI, P: 
HOW ENGLISH PEOPLE CAN HELP THE INDIAN 
SITUATION. 


COUNCIL, 








{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


GECR ETARIAL AND _ BUSINESS 
TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can mect. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in September 
Full details, with prospectus from 

Mr. D. L. Munrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
3ishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available i 
the College buildings. 








MXHE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
SCHOOL Or CHEMISTRY. 





Director and ‘ ‘Young ”’ Professor of Te —— eee 
try: Thomas Gray, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 

Professor of Organic Chemistry : Forayth 7 “VWitson, 
D.Se., Ph.D., ¥.1.C 

Professor of nace and Analytical Chemistry : 
R. M. Caven, D.Sc., F.1.C. 

Lecturer on Physical Chemistry : 
A.I.C. 


Tecturer on Dyeing: A. B. Steven, B.Sc., F.1.C, 
Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture: T. H. P. Heriot, F.1L.C. 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY 
Professor: J. H. Andrew, D.Se. 
‘Graham Young ”’ Lecturer in Metallurgical Chemistry : 
Robert Hay, Ph.D., B.Se., A.1.C 
The Diploma Courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
Degree of .Se. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Kee per session, £26 5s. Session 1930-31 begins on 
Tuesday, September 23rd. 
Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
sbtaiand on application to the Secretary. 


J. A. Cranston, D.Sc., 


The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 





a. UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


CATHERINE I. DODD “PRIZE IN IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE, 





A prize of 7~ will ie ‘offercd! for competition in 1931 
for the BEST NOVEL submitted by a woman who, at 
any time, has attended lectures in the University of 
Mancheste r, and has not previously — a novel, 
Last date for notice, November Ist, 193( 

Further particulars may 
REGISTRAR 


be chained from the 





BIRMINGHAM, 
F ACU LTIES. 


ila a eaiialil OF 





Mathematics, Physics, 


SCIENCE: Subjeci 18. Chem- 
istry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Elec- 
trical), Metallurgy, Mining, Oil Engineer- 
ing and Refining, Brewing and Bio- 
chemistry of Fermentation, Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

ARTS: Subjects.—Latin, Greck, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
Philosophy, History, Geography and 
Music. 

MEDICINE: All subjects leading to Degrees and 


Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. 
Subjects leading to Degrees in Commerce, 
Subjects leading to Degrees in Law. 


COMMERCE : 
LAW: 


THE SESSION 1930-31 | COMMENC ES ON 
OCTOBER 6th, 1930. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other Universities may, after one year’s 
study or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Separate Syllabuse s with full information as to Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, 
Diplomas, &c., Exhibitious and Scholarships are pub« 
lished as follows :— 

. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

3. Faculty of Medicine. 

. Faculty of Commerce. 

Faculty of Law. 

Department of Social Study. 

. Department of Education. 

. School of Malting and Brewing. 

. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
0. Pamphlet : “ The Law Student and the University’ 

wil will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 


noe 


uunaebahe 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





[ OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory for Public 
Schools. Scholarships and Exhibitions Winchester 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 gus. perterm. Vacancies 

for boarders only, Sept.—Apply Headmaster for pros. 


\ —A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: ‘there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 


2 





OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 





Gns. term. Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. School 
(Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP. London, W.C. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





G IRLS’ Residential School, The Grove, Watford, 
J Herts. Magnificent situation in 200-acre_ park. 
Small clas: Domestic Science Branch, entire charge, 
with eaieners away from school. London 17 miles. Ref. : 
To parents in India and the Colonics who will testify to 
individual care and interest. 








WATFORD. 


IGHFIELD, 
Residential 


Principel, 
School for Girls. 


OXHEY LANE, 
Miss WALLIS. Private 
Tele. “* Watford 616.” 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
kK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food... Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





S" MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
h —This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 





—Principal, Miss E, C, Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond. 
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\. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
Ss (English Church).— Beautiful house and "grounds. 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





YT. HELEN’S. COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
hk he Board of Education. Principal: MIss WHEELER 





\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent ‘health record ; individual care 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS 








EADINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD.— 
I Boarding and Day School. Girls prepared for 
University & other examinations. Self-contained Junior 
School and Boarding House for girls under 12 & boys 
under 9.—Prosp. on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
y ie PARENTS, who wish good teaching, care, health 

and happiness for their children. Small but 
highly efficient Prep. School has two vacancies Sept. 
Fees 100 gs. Highest references.—Box 1631, the 
Spectater, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





\YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas, Seymour gives private les- 

4 sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
pit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, hm athing i 
Contidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Straud, W.C. 





PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
bl Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
‘N advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating thei: 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. €d., post free 3s. 3d. 








VC en" dam BOYS AND GIRLS. 
JTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
~ Messrs. i 1 J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 

and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 

WORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICH. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.&. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 














ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 





EGYPT SUDAN | 
CEYLON . MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES | 
CHINA JAPAN. | 

| 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


INDIA 


For sailings. and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 
164-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 














I ADY, very modest dress allowance and many claims, 
4 desires eorres. with view to purchasing wardrobe 
privately ; ht. 5’ 2’, bust 42°, hips 45°.—Box 1628. 





\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
4 Garments.—‘ Castleway,” Hanworth, Middlesex. 








APARTMENTS 


2 y/ 2 DAILY.—Room. breakfast, hot bath. No 
6 tips. Constant hot water all room:.— He miming, 
2g Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 





RAc*% choice streak, boneless, 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 ib., 1s. 34d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price !ist 
post free.—E, Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





JLU oe -a Pershore Egg, 12 the. 3s. 9d. ; 24 Ibs. 
. 3d. ; 48 Ibs. 10s. Od. ; car. paid. Bmytics free, 
CW oO. Send’ for list —J. E. Stanton, Swan Terrace, 


Evesham. 





}LUMS.—In twelve varieties direct from the grower 
to the consumer. Specially selected. first-grade 
fruit, price (according to variety) 4s. and 5s. per doz. |bs., 
carriage paid, cash with order.—Catalogues from 
Dept. III, Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxtord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, &c. oddments.—Call or post, The 




















London Tooth Co., Dept. “ S,” 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 
| /6 DAILY.—Room, breakfast, hot bath. No 
2) /O tips. Constant hot water all rooms.—Hemming, 
34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 








TRANSLATIONS 





German into 
Box 1632, the 


English, by 


I ITERARY Translations, 
4 Spectator, 


competent translator. 








TOURS, &c. 





|: “OR eflicient, aecurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &e., to Miss Grouse, 35 Chureh 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 





| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting caretully€promptlyexecuted 
AMSS. is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Ms: TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
4 copy. Accuracy guari — STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, $.W. 








JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
& &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





WAS A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 0 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per Sonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 ”’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








PUBLICATIONS 


END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
OO current issue of Kast End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial! 
Road, London, E. 1 





ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
EEGINA, ATHENS, C ONSTAN TINOPLE, Cos, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary, 
ip Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 








SWISS RESORTS 





{ ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
¥ lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 





N ONTREUX, SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
a hotel in best sit. Pens. from 15 franes. 





rEXHUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park. 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 





Y Jager ome (5,315 ft.). THE HOTELS SEILER. 
‘4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds, 
Patronised by British visitors. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
Ps robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 





prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 8.P., JOHNSON, 


DYMOND & SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





YOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


Hs you ee to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24$% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaceos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO. LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 





EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for = ou iby expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount uring slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $276, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
J oes Pens St.Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotiand. 





OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Eari’s Court, 8.W.5. Ex-guzners 

carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234. 





\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
s coloured Pottery ; ee ne; big protits. 


—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5 .”” Lindfield, Sussex. 





‘TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
k & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 











Destroys MOTH, 





Regd. 66 DYM U a 4 H 9 Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH “* “ 


upholstery, books, etc. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on clothes, 
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You can easily recognise the 
British- built Super Tyre. It 
is distinguished by a red ring 
where wall meets tread. 


You want to see that red ring 
on your tyres. It denotes a 
standard of Strength, Safety 
and Mileage that only India 
Super Tyres can offer. It is 
also a definite insurance against 
tyre damage due to any causes 
whatever beyond your 
control. 


Our confidence in India Super 
Tyres is endorsed by the fact 
that the demand is now 
world-wide. 


: EES RR oe | “4 


Sti 


| We make nothing 
. but Super Tyres— 
one thing only— 


the World’s best. 
Test your Tyres 
every Friday. 


attiantae sg 


: 











Master of Mileage 


oe a. — sine TYRE .. aga oe. irs re. Ys LTD., 
. W. ” Upper Liffey Street, Dublin 9. 
34 Gloucester Street, Belfast. Telephone: Dublin 43927 (2 hon 

“ Indityre, Dublin,” 


Telephone: Belfast 310. ‘ s 
Fasorana: “Gwyntyre, Belfast.” teal Telegrams: 
Telephones: God {43 B.C. (6th Edit Telegrams and Cables: 
aay _— Abie, ( pene “Indiaowl, Inchinnan, Renfrew.” 


Paisley 4141-4145, 


INDIA TYRE & eieseban oG: (Great Britain) LTD. 
INCHINNAN : ; SCOTLAND 
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